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" It is goody in Difcourfe, and Speech of Conyerfation, to vary, 
** and intermingle Speech of the prefent Occafion with Argu- 
** ments ; Tales with Reafons : Afking of Qjieftions, with Telling 
.*'.of Opinions; and Jeft with Eameft: For it is a dull Thing to 
** Tire, and as we fay now, to Jade, anything too far/* 

Bacon. Efay of Difcourfi. 
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CHAPTER 




JONE but thofc who, like myfelf, 
have once lived in intelleftual fb- 
I ciety, and have then been deprived 
of it for years, can appreciate the 
delight of finding it ^;ain. Not that I have any 
right to complain, if I were fated to live as a re- 
clufe for ever. I can add little, or nothing, to 
the pleafure of any company; I, like to liften 
rather than to talk ; and when anything appofite 
does occur to me, it is generally the day after the 
converiation has taken place. 1 do not, however, 
love good talk the lefs for thele defetfts of mine ; 
and I conible myfelf with thinking that I fuftain 
the part of a judicious Hftener, not always an eafy 
one. 

Great then was my delight at hearing laft year 
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that my old pupil, Milverton, had taken a houfe 
which had long been vacant in our neighbour- 
hood. To add to my pleafure, his college friend, 
EUefmere, the great lawyer, alfo an old pupil of 
mine, came to us frequently in the courfe of the 
autumn. Milverton was at that time writing 
fome eflays which he. occafionally read to EUef- 
mere and myfelf. The converfations which then 
took pUce I am proud to (ay that I have chroni- 
cled. I think they muft be interefting to the 
world in general, though of courfe not fb much 
fo as to me. 

Milverton and Ellefinere were my favourite 
pupils. Many is the heartache I have had at 
finding that thofe boys, with all their abilities, 
would do nothing at the Univerfity. But it was 
in vain to urge them. I grieve to (ay that neither 
of them had any ambition of the right kind. 
Once I thought I had ftimulated EUeiinere to the 
proper care and exertion : when, to my aftonifh- 
ment and vexation, going into his rooms about a 
month before an examination, I found that, in- 
ftead of getting up his fubjedfcs, like a reafbnable 
man, he was abfolutely endeavouring to invent 
fome new method for proving fomething which 
had been proved before in a hundred ways. 
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Over this he had wafted two days, and from that 
moment I (aw it was ufelefs to wafte any more of 
my time and patience in urging a fcholar fo in- 
docile for the beaten path. 

What tricks he and Milverton ufed to play 
me, pretending not to underftand my demonftra- 
tion of fome mathematical problem, inventing all 
manneir of fubtle difEculties, and declaring they 
could not go on while thefe ftumbling blocks lay 
in their way ! But I am getting into college 
goffip, which may in no way delight my readers. 
And I am fancying, too, that Milverton andEUef- 
mere are the boys they were to me : but I am now 
the child to them. During the years that I have 
been quietly living here, they have become verfed 
in the ways of the bufy world. And though 
they never think of aflerting their fuperiority, I 
feel it, and am glad to do fo. 

My readers would, perhaps, like me to tell 
them fomething of the charadbers of Ellefmere 
and Milverton ; but it would ill become me to 
give that infight into them which I, their college 
friend and tutor, imagine I have obtained. Their 
friendfhip I could never underftand. It was not 
on the furface very warm, and their congeniality 
feemed to refult more from one or two large com- 
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mon principles of thought than from any pecu- 
liar fimilarity of tafte, or from great afiedtion on 
either fide. Yet I (hould wrong their friendftiip 
if I were to reprefent it otherwife than a moll 
true-hearted one ; more lb, perhaps, than Ibme of 
fofter texture. What needs be feen of them in- 
dividually will be by their words, which I hope 
I have in the m^n retained. 

The place where we generally met in fine 
weather was on the lawn before Milverton's houfe. 
It was an eminence which commanded a feries of 
valleys Hoping towards the fea. And, as the fea 
was not more than nine miles off, it was a matter 
of frequent {peculation with us whether the land- 
fcape was bounded by air or water. In the firft 
valley was a little town of red brick houfes, with 
poplars coming up amongll them. The ruins of 
a caftle and feme water which, in olden times, 
had' been the lake in "the pleafaunce," were be- 
tween us and the town. The clang of an anvil, 
or the clamour of a horn, or bufy wheelwright 
founds, came fiiintly up to us when the wind was 
fouth. 

I muft not delay my readers longer with my 
goflip, but bring them at once into the conver- 
fation that preceded our firft "reading. 
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MiLVERTON. I tell you, EUefmere, thefe are the only 
heights I care to look down from, the heights of natural 
fcenery. 

Ellesmere. Pooh ! my dear Milverton, it is only 
becaufe the particular mounds which the world calls 
heights, you think you have found out to be but larger 
ant-heaps. Whenever you have cared about anything, 
a man more fierce and unphilofophical in the purfuit 
of it I never faw. To influence men's minds by writing 
for them, is that no ambition ? 

MiLVERTON. It may be, but I have it not. Let any 
kind critic convince me that what I am now doing is 
uielefs, or has been done before, or that if I leave it 
undone, fome one elfe will do it to my mind : and I (hould 
fold up my papers, and watch the turnips grow in that 
field there, with a placidity that would, perhaps, feem 
very fpiritleis to your now refllefs and ambitious nature, 
EUefmere. 

Ellesmere. If fbmething were to happen which 
will not, then — oh Philofophy, Philofophy, you, too, 
are a good old nurfe, and rattle your rattles for your 
little people, as well as old Dame World can do for 
hers. But what are we to have to-day for our firfl 
reading? 

MiLVERTON. An EfTay on Truth. 

Ellesmere. Well, had I known this before, it is 
not the novelty of the fujjjed which would have dragged 
me up the hill to your houfe. By the way, philofbphers 
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ought not to live upon hills. They are much more 
acceffible, and I think quite as reafonable, when, Dio- 
genes*like, they live in tubs upon flat-ground. Now for 
the eflay. 




TRUTH. 

RUTH Is a fubjeft which men will 
not fufFer to grow old. Each age has 
to fight with its own falfehoods : each 
man with his love of faying to himfelf and thofe 
around him pleafant things and things fervice- 
able for to-day, rather than the things which 
are. Yet a child appreciates at once the divine 
neceflity for truth ; never afks, '^ What harm is 
there in faying the thing that is not ? " and an old 
man finds in his growing experience wider and 
wider applications of the great dodbrine and dif^ 
cipline of truth. 

Truth needs the wifdom of the ferpent as well 
as the fimplicity of the dove. He has gone but 
a little way in this matter who fuppofes that it 
is an eafy thing for a man to fpeak the truth, 
" the thing he troweth ; " and that it is a cafuai 
fundtion which may be fulfilled at once after any 
lapfe of exercife. But, in the firft place, the man 
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who would fpeak truth, muft know what he trow- 
eth. To do that, he muft have an uncorrupted 
judgment. By this is not meant a perfeft judg- 
ment or even a wife one, but one which, however 
it may be biafled, is not bought — is ftill a judg- 
ment. But fome people's judgments are fo entirely 
gained over by vanity, felfifhnefs, paffion, or in- 
flated prejudices and fancies long indulged in ; or 
they have the habit of looking at everything fo 
carelefsly, that they fee nothing truly. They can- 
not interpret the world of reality. And this is 
the faddeft form of lying, " the lie that finketh 
in," as Bacon fays, which becomes part of the cha- 
rader and goes on eating the reft away. 

Again, to (peak truth, a man muft not only 
have that martial courage which goes out, with 
found of drum and trumpet, to do and fufFer 
great things ; but that domeftic courage which 
compels him to utter (mall-founding truths in 
{pite of prefent inconvenience and outraged fen- 
fitivenefs or fenfibility. Then he muft not be in 
any refpedk a flave to felf-intereft. Often it feems 
as if but a little mifreprefentation would gain a 
great good for us : or, perhaps, we have only 
to conceal fome trifling thing, which, if told, 
might hinder unreafonably, as we think, a pro- 
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fitable bargain. The true man takes care to tell, 
notwithftanding. When we think that truth in- 
terferes at one time or another with all a man's 
likings, hatings and wifhes, we muft admit, I 
think, that it is the moft comprehenfive and va- 
ried form of felf-denial. 

Then, in addition to thefe great qualities, truth- 
telling in its higheft fenfe requires a well-balanced 
mind. For inftance, much exaggeration, per- 
haps the moft, is occaiioned by an impatient and 
eafily moved temperament which longs to convey 
its own vivid impreflions to other minds, and 
feeks by amplifying to gain the full meafure of 
their fympathy. But a true man does not think 
what his hearers are feeling, but what he is fay- 
ing. 

More fti-efs might be laid, than has been, on 
the intelle<5kual requifites for truth, which are pro- 
bably the beft part of intelle<5hial cultivation ; and 
as much caufed by truth as caufing it.* But, put- 
ting the requifites for truth at the feweft, fee of 
how large a portion of the charadler truth is the 
refultant. If you were to make a lift of thofe 
perfons accounted the religious men of their re- 

* 

* See Statefman, p. 30. 
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fpedlive ages, you would have a ludicrous com- 
bination of charafters eflentially diflimilar. But 
true people are kindred. Mention the eminently 
true men, and you will find that they are a bro- 
therhood. There is a family likenefs throughout 
them. 

If we confidcr the occafions of exercifing truth- 
fulnefs and defcend to particulars, we may divide 
the matter into the following heads — truth to 
one's felf — truth to mankind in general — truth in 
focial relations — truth inbufinefs— truthinpleafure. 

I. Truth to one's felf. All men have a deep 
intereft that each man fhould tell himfelf the truth. 
Not only will he become a better man, but he 
will underftand them better. If men knew them- 
felves, they could not be intolerant to others. 

It is fcarcely neceflary to fay much about the 
advantage of a man knowing himfelf for himfelf. 
To get at the truth of any hiftory is good : but a 
man's own hiftory — when he reads that truly, and, 
without a mean and over-folicitous introfpeftion, 
knows what he is about and what he has been 
about, it is. a bible to him. " And David faid 
unto Nathan, I have finned before the Lord." 
David knew the truth about himfelf. But truth 
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to one's felf is not merely truth about one's felf. 
It confifts in maintaining an opennefs and juftneis 
of foul which brings a man into relation with all 
truth. For this, all the fenfes, if you might fo 
call them, of the foul muft be uninjured ; that is, 
the afieftions and the perceptions muft be juft. 
For a man to fpeak the truth to himfelf compre- 
hends all goodnefs ; and for us mortals can only 
be an aim. 

2. Truth to mankind in general. This is a 
matter which, as I read it, concerns only the higher 
natures. Suffice it to fay, that the withholding 
large truths from the world may be a betrayal of 

' the greateft truft. 

3. Truth in fecial relations. Under this head 
come the pradbices of making fpeech vary accord- 
ing to the perfon fpoken to ; of pretending to 
agree with the world when you do not ; of not 
adling according to what is your deliberate and 
well advifed opinion becaufe fome mifchief ^ay 
be made of it by perfons whofe judgment in the 
matter you do not refped:; of maintaining a wrong 
courfe for the fake of confiftency ; of encourag- 
ing the Ihow of intimacy with thofe whom you 
never can be intimate with ; and many things of 
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the fame kind. Thefe pracStices have elements of 
charity and prudence as well as fear and meanneis 
in them. Let thofe parts which correfpond to 
fear and meannefe be put afide. Charity and pru- 
dence are not parafitical plants which require boles' 
of falfehood to climb up upon. It is often ex- 
tremely difficult in the mixed things of this world 
to a<ft truly and kindly too ; but therein lies one of 
the great trials of a man, that his fincerity fhould 
have kindnefs in it, and his kindnefs truth. 

4. Truth in bufinefs. The more truth you can 
get into any bufinefs, the better. Let the other 
fide know the defedts of yours, let them know 
how you are to be fatisfied, let there be as little 
to be found out as poffible, (I fhould fay nothing) 
and if your bufinefs be an honeft one, it will be 
beft tended in this way. The talking, bargain- 
ing and delaying that would thus be needlefs, 
the little that would then have to be done over 
again, the anxiety that would be put afide, would 
even in a worldly way be *' great gain." It is 
not, perhaps, too much to (ay, that the third part 
of men's lives is wafted by the efFe<5t dired, or 
Indire&j of falfehoods. 

Still, let us not be (wift to imagine that lies 
are never of any fervice. A recent prime minifter 
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faid, that he did not know about truth always 
prevailing and the like ; but lies had been very 
fuccefsful againft his government. And this was 
true enotigh. Every lie has its day. There is 
no preternatural inefficacy in it by reafon of its 
falfenefs. And this is efpecially the cafe with thofe 
vague injurious reports which are no man*s lies, 
but all men's careleflhefs. But even as regards 
fpecial and unmiftakeable falfehood, we muft admit 
that it has its fuccefs. A complete being might 
deceive with wonderful efFedb; however, as nature, 
is always againft a liar, it is great odds in the cafe 
of ordinary mortals. Wolfey talks of 



Negligence 
Fit for a fool to fall by/' 






when he gives Henry the wrong packet ; but the 
Cardinal was quite miftaken. That kind of neg- 
ligence was juft the thing of which far-feeing and 
thoughtful men are capable ; and which, if there 
were no higher motive, fhould induce them to 
rely on truth alone. A very clofe vulpine nature, 
all eyes, all ears, may fucceed better in deceit. 
But it is a fleeplefs bufinefe. Yet, ftrange to 
fay, it is had recourfe to in the moft fpendthrift 
fafliion, as the j&rft and eafieft thing that comes 
to hand. 
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In connexion with truth in bufinefe^ it may be 
obferved that if you are a truthful man, you 
fhould be watchful over thofe whom you employ ; 
for your fubordinate agents are often fond of lying 
for your interefts, as they think. Show them at 
once that you do not think with them, and that 
you will difconcert any of their inventions by. 
breaking in with the truth. If you fufFer the fear 
of feeming unkind to prevent your thrufting well 
meant inventions afide, you may get as much 
pledged to falfehoods as if you had coined and 
uttered them yourfelf. 

5. Truth in pleafure. Men have been faid to 
be fincere in their pleafures ; but this is only that 
the tafte and habits of men are more eafily diC- 
cemible in pleafure than in bufinefs. The want 
of truth is as great a hinderance to the one as to 
the other. Indeed, there is fo much iniincerity 
and formality in the pleafurable department of 
. human life, efpecially in (bcial pleafures, that in- 
ftead of a bloom there is a flime upon it, which 
deadens and corrupts the thing. One of the mod 
comical fights to fuperior beings mufl be to fee 
two human creatures with elaborate ^eech and 
geftures making each other exquifitely uncom- 
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fortable from civUity : the one preffing what he 
is moil anxious that the other ihould not accept, 
and the other accepting only from the fear of 
giving oflfence by refiifal. There is an element 
of charity^ in all this too ; and it will be the bufi- 
nefe of a juft and refined nature to be fincere and 
confiderate at the fame time. This will be better 
done by enlarging our fympathy, fo that more 
things and people are pleafant to us, than by 
increafing the civil and conventional part of our 
nature, fo that we are able to do more feem- 
ing with greater fkill and endurance. Of other 
falfe hinderances to pleafure, fuch as oftentation 
and pretences of all kinds, there is neither cha- 
rity nor comfort in them. They may be got rid 
of altogether and no moaning made over them. 
Truth, which is one of the largeft creatures, opens 
out the way to the heights of enjoyment as well 
as to the depths of felf-denial. 

It is difficult to think too highly of the merits < 
and delights of truth ; but there is often in men's 
minds an exaggerated notion of fome bit of truth, 
which proves a great affiftance to falfehood. For 
inftance, the fhame of fome particular fmall falfe- 
hood, exaggeration, or infincerity becomes a bug- 
bear which fcares a man into a career of falfe 
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dealing. He has begun making a furrow a little 
out of the line, and he ploughs on in it, to try 
and give fome confiftency and meaning to it. He 
wants almoft to perfuade himfelf that it was not 
wrong, and entirely to hide the wrongnefe from 
others. This is a tribute to the majefiy of truth : 
alio to the world's opinion about truth. It pro- 
ceeds, too, upon the notion that all falfehoods are 
equal, which is not the cafe ; or on fome fond 
craving for a fhow of perfedtion, which is fome- 
times very inimical to the reality. The praftical, 
as well as the highminded, view in fuch cafes, is 
for a man to think how he can be true now. To 
attain that, it may, even for this world, be worth 
while for a man to admit that he is inconitflent, 
and even that he has been untrue. His hearers, 
did they know anything of themfelves, would be 
fully aware that he was not Angular, except in the 
courage of owning his infincerity. 
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Ellesmere. That laft part requires thinking about. 
If you were to permit men, without great lofs of reputa- 
tion, to own that they had been infmcere, you might 
break down fome of that majefty of truth you talk about. 
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And bad men might avail themfelves of any facilities of 
owning infincerity, to commit more of it. I can imagine 
that the apprehenfion of this might reftrain a man from 
making any fuch admif&on as you allude to, even if he 
could make up his mind to do it otherwife. 

MiLVERTON. Yes J but can anjrthing be worfe than 
a man goi«g on in a falfe courfe? Each man muft 
look to his own truthfulnefs, and keep that up as well as 
he can, even at the rilk of faying, or doing, fomething 
which may be turned to ill account by others. We 
may think too much about this reflection of our external 
felves. Let the real felf be right. I am not fo fanciful 
as to expeft men to go about clamouring that they have 
been falfe ; but at no rifk of letting people fee that, or of 
even being obliged to own it, fhould they perfevere in it. 

DuNSFORD. Milverton is right, I think. 

Ellesmere. Do not imagine that I am behind either 
of you in a wifh to hold up truth. My only doubt was 
as to the mode. For my own part, I have fuch faith . 
in truth, that I take it mere concealment is in mofl cafes 
a mifchief. And I fhould fay, for inflance, that a wife 
man would be forry that his fellows fhould think better 
of him than he deferves. By the way, that is a reafbn 
why I fhould not like to be a writer of moral efTays, 
Milverton — one fhould be fuppofed to be fo very good. 

Milverton. Only by though tlefs people then. There 
is a feying given to Roufleau, not that he ever did fay it, 
for I believe it was a mifprint, but it was a poflible faying 
for him : '' chaque homme qui penfe efl mechant." Now, 
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without going the length of this aphorifin, we may lay 
that what has been well written, has been well fulFered. 

" He beft can paint diem who has felt them moft.** 

And, fo, though we fhould not exa£Uy declare that 
writers, who have had much moral influence, have 
been wicked men, yet we may admit that they have 
been amongft the moft ftruggling, which implies any- 
thing but ferene felf-pofleffion and perfed Ipotleflhefs. 
If you take the great ones, Luther, Shakefpeare, Goethe, 
you fee this at once. 

DuNSFORD. David, St. Paul. 

MiLVERTON. Such men are like great rocks on the 
fea fhore. By their refiftance, terraces of level land are 
formed ; but the rocks themfelves bear many fears and 
ugly indents, while the fea of human difficulty prefents 
the fame unwrinkled appearance in all ages. Yet it has 
been driven back. 

Ellesmere. But has it lofl any of its bulk, or only 
gone elfewhere ? One part of the refemblance certainly 
is, that thefe fame rocks, which were bulwarks, become, 
in their turn, dangers. 

MiLVERTON. Yes, there is always lofs in that way. 
It is feldom given to man to do unmixed good. But it 
was not this aiped of the fimile that I was thinking 
of: it was the fcarred appearance. 

DuNSFORD. Scars, not always, of defeat or flight : 
fears in the front. 

MiLVBRTON. Ah, it hardly does for us to talk of vic^ 
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tory, or defeat, in thefe cafes ; but we may look at the 
conteft itfelf as fomething not bad, terminate how it 
may. We lament over a man's forrows, ftniggles, 
difafters and fhortcomings ; yet they were pofleffions 
too. We talk of the origin of evil and the permiffion 
of evil. But what is evil ? We moftly (peak of fiifFer- 
ings and trials as good, perhaps, in their refult ; but we 
hardly admit that they may be good in themfelves. Yet 
they are knowledge — how elfe to be acquired, unlefs by 
making men as gods, enabling them to underftand with- 
out experience. All that men go through may be ab- 
folutely the beft for them — ^no fach thing as evil, at leaft 
in our cuftomary meaning of the word. But, you will 
iay, they might have been created different and higher. 
See where this leads to. Any fentietit being may fet up 
the fame claim : a fly that it had not been made a man : 
and (o the end would be, that each would complain of 
not being all. 

Ellesmere. Say it all over again, my dear Milver- 
ton ; it is rather hard. [Milverton did fo, in nearly the 
fame words] I think I have heard it all before. But you^ 
may have it as you pleafe. I do not fay this irreverently, 
but the truth is, I am too old and too earthy to enter 
upon thefe fubjedls. I think, however, that the view is a 
ftouthearted one. It is fomewhat in the fame vein of 
thought that you fee in Carlyle's Works about the con- 
tempt of happinefs. But in all thefe cafes, one is apt 
to think of the fage in RafFelas, who is very wife about 
human mifery, till he lofes his daughter. Your fly illuf^ 
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tration has (bmething in it. Certainly when men talk 
big about what might have been done for man, they 

* omit to think what might be faid on fimilar grounds, 
for each fentient creature in the univerfe. But here 
have we been meandering off into origin of evil, and ufes 
of great men, and wickednefs of writers, &c., whereas 
I meant to have (aid fo'mething about the eiTay. How 
would you anfwer what Bacon maintains ? "A mix- 
" ture of a lie doth ever add pleafure." 

MiLVERTON. He is not fpeaking of the lies of fbcial 
life, but of felf-deception. He goes on to clafs under 
that head '' vain opinions, flattering hopes, falfe valua- 
^^ tions, imaginations as one would/' Thefe things 
are the fweetnefs of " the lie that finketh in." Many a 
man has a kind of mental kaleidofcope, where the bits 
of broken glais are his own merits and fortunes^ and 

' they fall into harmonious arrangements and delight him 
— often moft mifchievoufly and to his ultimate detri- 
ment, but they are a prefent pleafiire. 

Ellesmere. Well, I am going to be true in my plea- 

Tures : to take a long walk alone. I have got a difficult 
cafe for an opinion, which I muft go and think over. 

DuNSFORD. Shall we have another reading to-mor- 
row? 

MiLVERTON. Yes, if you are both in the humour 
for it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As the next day was fine, we agreed to have 
our reading in the fame fpot that I have de- 
fcribed before. There was fcarcely any conver- 
fation worth noting, until after Milverton had 
read us the following eflay on conformity. 




CONFORMITY. 

* 

|HE conformity of men is often a far 
poorer thing than that which refem- . 
bles it amongft the lower animals. 
The monkey imitates from imitative (kill and 
gamefomenefs : the flieep is gregarious, having 
no fufficient will to form an independent projeft 
of its own. But man often loathes what he imi- 
tates, and conforms to what he knows to be 
wrong. 

It will ever be one of the niceft problems for 
a man to fblve, how far he fliall profit by the 
thoughts of other men, and not be enflaved by 
them. He comes into the world, and finds fwad- 
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dling clothes ready for his mind as well as his 
body. There is a vaft fcheme of fbcial machinery 
fet up about him ; and he has to difcern how he 
can make it work with him and for him, without 
becoming part of the machinery himfelf. In this 
lie the anguifli and the ftruggle of the greateft 
minds. Moft fad are they, having moftly the 
deepeft fympathies, when they find themfelves 
•breaking off from communion with other minds. 
They would go on, if they could, with the opi- 
nions around them. But, happily, there is fome- 
thing to which a man owes a larger allegiance 
than to any human aiFeftion. He would be con- 
tent to go away from a falfe thing, or quietly to 
proteft againft it ; but in Ipite of him the flrife 
in his heart breaks into burning utterance by 
word or deed. 

Few, however, are thofe who venture, even 
for the fhorteft time, into that hazy world of in- 
dependent thought, where a man is not upheld 
by a crowd of other men's opinions, but where 
he muft find a footing of his own. Among the 
mafe of men, there is little or no refiftance to 
conformity. Could the hiftory of opinions be 
fully written, it would be feen how . large a part 
in human proceedings the love of conformity, or 
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rather the fear of non-conformity, has occafioned. 
It has triumphed over all other'fears ; over love, 
hate, pity, floth, anger, truth, pride, comfort, 
felf-intereft, vanity and maternal love. It has 
torn down the fenfe of beauty in the human foul, 
and fet up in its place little ugly idols which it 
compels us to worfhip with more than Japanefe 
devotion. It has contradidted nature in the moil 
obvious things, and been liftened to with abjedt 
fubmiffion. Its empire has been no lefe extenfive 
than deep-feated. The ferf to cuftom points his 
finger at the flave to fafhion — as if it fignified 
whether it is an old, or a new, thing which is 
irrationally conformed to. The man of letters 
defpifes both the flaves of fafhion and of cuftom, 
but often runs his narrow career of thought, fhut 
up, though he fees it not, within clofe walls which 
he does not ventiu-e even to peep over. 

It is hard to fay in what department of human 
thought and endeavour conformity has triumphed 
moft. Religion comes to one's mind firft ; and 
well it may, when one thinks what men have 
conformed to in all ages in that matter. If we 
pafs to art, or fcience, we fhall fee there too the 
wondrous flavery which men have endured^ — 
from puny fetters moreover, which one ftirring 
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thought would, as we think, have burft afunder. 
The above, however, are matters not within every 
one's cognizance ; fome of them are fhut in by 
learning or the fliow of it ; and plain *f praAical" 
men would fay, they follow where they have no 
bufinefs but to follow. But the way in which 
the human body fliall be covered is not a thing 
for the fcientific and the learned only : and is 
allowed on all hands to concern, in no fmall de- 
gree, one half at leaft of the creation. It is in 
fuch a iimple thing as drefs that each of us may 
form fome eftimate of the extent of conformity 
in the world. A wife nation, unfubdued by fu- 
perftition, with the coUefted experience of peace- 
ful ages, concludes that female feet are to be 
clothed by crufliing them. The ftill wifer nations 
of the weft have adopted a fwifter mode of de- 
ftroying health, and creating angularity, by crufli- 
ing the upper part of the female body. In fuch 
matters nearly all people conform. Our brother . 
man is feldom fo bitter againft us, as when we 
refufe to adopt at once his notions of the infinite. 
But even religious diflent were lefs dangerous 
and more refpeftable than diflent in drefs. If 
you want to fee what men will do in the way of 
conformity, take a European hat for your fubjed: 
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of meditation. I dare fay there are twenty-two 
millions of people at this minute^ each wearing 
one of thefe hats in order to pleafe the reft. As in 
the fine arts, and in architeAure efpecially, fo in 
drefs, fomething is often retained that was ufeful 
when fomething elfe was befide it. To go to 
architeAure for an inftance, a pinnacle is retained, 
not that it is of any ufe where it is, but in ano- 
ther kind of building it would have been. That 
ftyle of building, as a whole, has gone out of 
fafhion, but the pinnacle has (bmehow or other 
kept its ground and muft be there, no one inib- 
lently going back to firft principles and afking 
what is the ufe and objeA of building pinnacles. 
Similar inftances in drefs will occur to my readers. 
Some of us are not {killed in fuch affairs ; but 
lookit^ at old pidtures we may fometimes fee 
how modem clothes have attained their prefent 
pitch df frightfulnefe and inconvenience. This 
matter of drefs is one in which, perhaps, you 
might expert the wife to conform to the foolifh : 
and they have. 

When we have once come to a right eftimate 
of the ftrength of conformity, we fhall, I think, 
be more kindly difpofed to eccentricity than we 
ufually are. Even a wilful or an abfurd eccen- 
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tricity is fome fuppbrt againft the weighty com- 
mon-place conformity of the world. If it were 
not for fome Angular people who perfift in think- 
ing for themfelves, in feeing for themfelves, and 
in being comfortable^ we fhould all collapfe into 
a hideous uniformity. 

It is worth while to analyfe that influence of 
the world which is the right arm of conformity. 
Some perfons bend to the world in all things, 
from an innocent belief that what fo many people 
think muft be right. Others have a vague fear 
of the world as of fome wildT beaft which may 
^ring out upon them at any time. Tell them 
they are fafe in their houfes from this myriad- 
eyed creature : they ftill are fure that they fhall 
meet with it fome day, and would propitiate its 
favour at any facrifice. Many men contraft their 
idea of the world to their own circle, and what 
they imagine to be faid in that circle of friends 
and acquaintances is their idea of public^opinion — 
" as if," to ufe a faying of Southey's, " a number 
" of worldlings made a world." With fome un- 
fortunate people, the much dreaded ** world" 
fhrinks into one perfon of more mental power 
than their own, or, perhaps merely of coarfer 
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nature : and the fancy as to what this peHbn will 
fay about anything they do, fits upon them like 
a nightmare. Happy the man who can embark 
his fmall adventure of deeds and thoughts upon 
the fliallow waters round his home, or fend them 
afloat on the wide fea of humanity, with no 
great anxiety in either cafe as to what reception 
they may meet with ! He would have them fteer 
by the fl:ars, and take what wind may come to 
them. 

A reafbnable watchfulnefs againft conformity 
will not lead a man to fpurn the aid of other 
men, ftill lefs to rejedt the accumulated mental 
capital of ages. It does not compel us to dote 
upon the advantages of favage life. We would 
not forego the hard-earned gains of civil fociety 
becaufe there is fomething in moft of them which 
tends to contradt the natural' powers, although it 
vaftly aids them. We would not, for inftance, 
return to the monofyllabic utterance of barbarous 
men, becaufe in any formed language there are a 
thoufand fnares for the underftanding. Yet we 
muft be moft watchful of them. And in all 
things, a man muft beware of fo conforming 
himfelf, as to crufti his nature and forego the pur- 
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pofe of his being. We muft look to other (land- 
ards than what men may fay or think. We muft 
not abjeftly bow down before rules and ufages ; 
but muft refer to principles and purpofes. In 
few words, we muft think, not whom we are fol- 
lowing, but what we are doing. If not, why 
are we gifted with individual life at all ? Unifor- 
mity does not confift with the higher forms of 
vitality. Even the leaves of the fame tree are 
faid to differ, each one from all the reft. And can 
it be good for the foul of a man " with a bio- 
graphy of its own like to no one elfe's," to fub- 
jeft itfelf without thought to the opinions and 
ways of others : not to grow into fymmetry, but 
to be moulded down into conformity ? 



Ellesmere. Well, I rather like that Eilay. I was 
afraid, at firft, it was going to have more of the fault 
into which you effay-writers generally fall, of being a 
comment on the abufe of a thing, and not on the thing 
itfelf. There always feems to me to want another eflay 
on the other fide. But I think at the end, you prote£t 
yourlelf againft mi(conftru6tion. In the fpirit of the 
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cflay you know of courfe that I (^uite agree with you. 
Indeed^ I diSei from all the ordinary biographers of that 
independent gentleman. Don't Care. I believe Don't 
Care came to a good end. At any rate he came to fome 
end. Whereas numbers of people never have begin- 
ning, or ending, of their own. An obfcure dramatift, 
Milverton, whom we know of, makes one of his cha^ 
** ra&ers fay, in reply to fome world-fearing wretch : 

" While you, you think 
" What others think, or what you think they'll Iky, 
" Shaping your (xiurfe by Ibmething fcarce more tangible 
" Than dreams, at beft the fliadows on the ftream 
" Of afpen trees by flickering breezes fwayed — 
" Load me with irons, drive me from mom till night, 
" I am not the utter Have which that man is, 
" Whofe fole word, thought, and deed, are built on what 
" The world may fay of him." 

MiLVERTON. Never mind the obfcure dramatift. 
But, Ellefmere, you really are unreafbnable, if you fup> 
pole, that, in the limits of a fhort ellay, you can accu- 
rately difHnguifh in all you write between the ufe and 
the abule of a thing. The quefHon is, will people mil^ 
underlland you— not, ts the language fuch as to be 
logically impregnable? Now, in the prefent cafe, no 
man will really fuppofe it is a wife and jufl conformity 
that I am inveighing againft. 

Ellesmere. I am not fure of that. If everybody is 
to have independent thought, would there not be a 
fearful inftability and want of compa£lne& I Another 
thing, too — confonnity often (aves fb much time and 
trouble. 
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MiLVBRTON. Yes ; it has its ufes. I do not mean, 
in the world of opinion and morality, that it ihould be all 
elafticity and no gravitation : but at leaft enough elafticity 
to preferve natural form and independent being. 

Ellesmere. I think it would have been better if 
you had turned the eflay another way, and inftead of 
making it on conformity had made it on interference. 
That is the greater mifchief and the greater foUy, I think. 
Why do people unreafbnably conform ? Becaufe they 
fear unreaibnable interference. War, I fay, is inter- 
ference on a fmall fcale compared with the interference 
of private life. Then the abfurdity on which it pro- 
ceeds ; that men are all alike, or that it is defirable that 
they fhould be ; and that what is good for one is good 
for all. 

DuNSFORD. I muft lay I think, Milverton, you do 
not give enough credit for fympathy, good-nature, and 
humility as material elements in the conformity of the 
world. 

Ellesmere. I am not afraid, my dear Dunsford, of 
the eflay doing much harm. There is a power of fleepy 
conformity in the world. You may juft ftartle your 
conformifts for a minute, but they gravitate into their 
old way very foon. You talk of their humility, Duns- 
ford, but I have heard people who have conformed to 
opinions, without a pretence of inveftigation, as arrogant 
and intolerant towards anybody who difiered from them, 
as if they flood upon a pinnacle of independent iagacity 
and reiearch* 
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DuNSFORD. One never knows, Ellefinere, on which 
fide you are. I thought you were on mine a minute or 
two ago ; and now you come down upon me with more 
than Milverton's anti-conforming fpirit. 

Ellesmere. The greateft mifchief, as I take it, of 

this flavifh conformity, is in the reticence it creates. 

People will be, what are called, intimate friends, and yet 

no real interchange of opinion takes place between them. 

A man keeps his doubts, his difficulties and his peculiar 

opinions to himfelf. He is afraid of letting anybody 

pmow that he does not exadly agree with the world's 

j theories on all points. There is no telling the hindrance 

(^that this is to truth. 

MiLVERTON. A great caufe of this, EUefmere, is in 

the little reliance you can have on any man's fecrecy. 

A man finds that what, in the heat of difcuffion, and in 

the perfe£b careleflhefs of firiendfhip, he has faid to his 

friend, is quoted to people whom he would never have 

laid it to ; knowing that it would be fure to be miiim- 

derftood, or half-underftood, by them. And fb he 

grows cautious; and is very loath to communicate to 

anybody his more cherifhed opinions, unlefs they fall in 

exa<£tiy with the flream. Added to which, I think 

there is in thefe times lefs than there ever was, of a 

profelytifing fpirit : and people are content to keep their 

opinions to themfelves — more, perhaps, from indif{er-> 

ence than from fear. 

Ellesmere, YeSy I agree with you. 

By the way I think your taking drefs as an illuflration 
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of extreme conformity is not bad. Really it is won- 
derful the degree of fquare and dull hidepufiiefs to which^ 
in the procefs of time and tailoring, and by fevere con- 
formity, the human creature's outward appearance has 
arrived. Look at a crowd of men from a height, what 
an ugly fet of ants they appear ! Myfelf, when I fee an 
Eaftern man, one of the people attached to their am- 
baffies, fweeping by us in fomething flowing and ftately, 
I feel inclined to take off my hat to him (only that I 
think the hat might frighten him), and fay, here is a 
great, unhatted, uncravated, bearded man, not a crea- 
ture dipt and twifted and tortured into tailorhood. 

DuNSFORD.. EUefmere broke in upon me juft now, fb 
that I did not iky all that I meant to lay. But, Mil- 
verton, what would you admit that we are to conform 
to ? In filencing the general voice, may we not give too 
much opportunity to our own head-ftrong fuggeftions, 
and to wilful licenie ? 

MiLVERTON. Yes : to be fomewhat deaf to the din 
of the world may be no gain, even lofs, if then we 
only liften more to the worft part of ourfelves : but in 
itfelf it is a good thing to filence that din. It is at 
leaft a beginning of good. If anything good is then 
gained, it is not a fheepifh tendency, but an independent 
reiblve growing out of our nature. And, after all, when 
we talk of non-conformity, it may only be that we non- 
conform to the immediate {e& of thought or a£tion 
about us, to conform to a much wider thing in human 
nature. 
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Ellesmere. Ah me ! how one wants a moral eSxyiS: 
always at hand to enable one to make ufe of moral 
eflays. 

MiLVERTOK. Your rules of law are grand things — 
the proverbs of juftice ; yet has not each cafe its fpe- 
cialitics, requiring to be at^ed with much circiimftance, 
and capable of different interpretations i Words can- 
not be made into men. 

DuNSFORD. I wonder yoiwanlwer his fiieers, Milver- 



Ellesmerb. I mull go and lee whether words cannot 
be made into guineas : and then guineas into men is an 
eafy thing, Thefe trains will not wait even for critics, 
lb, for the prefent, good bye. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ellesmere foon wrote us word that he would 
be able to come down again : and I agreed to be 
at Worth- Afliton (Milverton's houfe) on the day 
of his arrival. I had fcarcely feated myfelf at our 
ufual pUce of meeting before the friends entered, 
and after greeting me, the converfation thus 
began : 

Ellesmere. Upon my word, you people who live 
in the country have a pleafant time of it. As Milver- 
ton was driving me from the ftation through Durley 
Wood, there was fuch a rich fmell of pines, fuch a 
twittering of birds, fo much joy, funlhine and beauty, 
that I began to think, if there were no fuch place as 
London, it really would be very defirable to live in the 
country. 

MiLVERTON. What a climax ! But I am always very 
fufpicious when EUefmere appears to be carried away 
by any enthuilafm, that it will break off fuddenly, like 
the gallop of a poft horfe. 

DuNSFORD. Well, what are we to have for our eflay ? 

MiLVERTON. Defpair. 

I D 



Ellbsmbkh. I feel equal to anything jufl now,. and 
fo, if it muft be read fometime or other, let us have it- 
now. 

MiLVEKTOK. You need not be afraid. I want to 
take away, not to add, gloom. Shall I read ? 



f 



We affented, and he began. 
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5 ESP AIR may be ferviceable when it 
arifes from a temporary prollration of 
Ipirits ; during which the mind is in- 
fenfibly healing, and her fcattered powers lUently 
returning. This is better than to be the fport of 
a tealing hope without reafon. But to indulge 
in defpair as a habit, is flothful, cowardly, Ihort- 
fighted ; and manifeflly tends againft nature. De- 
spair is then the paralylis of the foul. 

Thele are the principal caufes of defpair : re- 
morfe, the Ibrrows of the af&ifbtons, worldly 
trouble, morbid views of religion, native me- 
lancholy. 
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REMOJISE. 

Remorfe does but add to the evil which bred 
it, when it promotes, not penitence, but defpair, 
To have erred in one branch of our duties does 
not unfit us for the performance of all the reft, 
unlefs we fufFer the dark fpot to fpread over our 
whole nature, which may happen almoft unob- 
ferved in the torpor of defpair. This kind of 
defpair is chiefly grounded on a foolifh belief 
that individual words or aftions conftitute the 
whole life of man : whereas they are often not 
fair reprefentatives of portions even of that life. 
The fragments of rock in a mountain ftream may 
tell much of its hiftory, are in fad: refults of its 
doings, but they are not the ftream. They were 
brought down when it was turbid ; it may now 
be clear : they are as much the refult of other 
circumflances as of the a<5tion of the ftream : their 
hiftory is fitful : they give us no fure intelligence 
of the future courfe of the ftream, or of the na- 
ture of its waters : and may fcarcely fliow more 
than that it has not been always as it is. The 
aftions of men are often but little better indica- 
tions of the men themfelves. 

A prolonged defpair arifing from remorfe is 
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iinrea&nable at any age, but if poUible, ftill more 
{o when felt by the yaung. To think, for ex- 
ample, that the great being who made us, could 
have made eternal ruin and mifery inevitable to a 
poor half-fledged creature of eighteen or nine- 
teen ! And yet how often has the profoundeft 
defpair from remorie brooded over children of 
that age and eaten into their hearts. 

There is frequently much felfiihnefs about re- 
morfe. Put what has been done at the worft. 
Let a man fee his own evil word, or deed, in full 
light, and own it to be black as hell itfelf. He 
is ftill here. He cannot be ifblated. There ftiU 
remain for him cares and duties ; and, therefore, 
hopes. Let him not in imagination link all crea- 
tion to his fete. Let him yet live in the welfare 
of others, and, if it may be fo, work out his own 
in this way : if not, be content with theirs. The 
iaddfift caufe of remorlefiil defpair is when a man 
does fomething exprefsly contrary to his charac- 
ter : when an honourable man, for inftance, Aides 
into fome diihonourable aAion : or a tender- 
hearted man falls into cruelty from careleflhefs : 
or, as often happens, a lenfitive nature continues 
to give the greateft pain to others from temper, 
feeling all the time, perhaps, more deeply than 
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the perfons aggrieved. All thefe cafes may be 
fummed up in the words, ^^ That which I 
would not, that I do,*' the faddeft of all human 
confeflions, made by one of the greateft jnen. 
However, the evil cannot be mended by defpair. 
Hope and humility are the only fupports imdter 
this burthen. As Mr. Carlyle fays, 

'' What are faults, what are the outward details of a 
** life J if the inner fecret of it, the remorfe, temptations, 
true, often-baffled, never-ended ftruggle of it, be for- 
gotten? ' It is not in man that walketh to dire£t his 
*' fteps.' Of all aSs, is not, for a man, repentance the 
'' moft divine ? The deadlieft fin, I fay, were that fame 
" fupercilious confcioufhefs of no fin j — that is death j the 
'' heart fo confcious is divorced from fincerity, humility 
" and fa£l ; is dead : it is ' pure* as dead dry fend is pure. 
, *' David's life and hiftory, as written for us in thofe 
*' Pialms of his, I confider to be the trueft emblem ever 
** given of a man's moral progrefs and warfare here 
" below. AH earneft fouls will ever .difcern in it the 
^' faithful ftruggle of an earneft human foul towards what 
^^ is good and beft. Struggle often baffled, fore baffled, 
" down as into entire wreck; yet a ftruggle never ended; 
** ever, with tears, repentance, true unconquerable pur- 
*' pofe, begun anew. Poor human nature ! Is not a 
** man's walking, in truth, always that : ' a fiicceffion of 
** falls ? ' Man can do no other. In this wild element 
** of a Life, he has to ftruggle onwards ; now fallen, 
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^^ deep-abafed ; and ever, with tears, repentance, with 
^^ bleeding heart, he has to rife ^ain^ ftruggle again ftill 
'' onwards. That bis ftruggle be a faithful unconquer- 
'* able one : that is the queftion of queftions." 

THE SORROWS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

The lofs by death of thofe we love has the 
firft place in thefe forrows. Yet the feeling in 
this cafe, even when carried to the higheft, is not 
exadlly defpair, having too much warmth in it 
for that. Not much can be faid in the way of 
comfort on this head. Queen Elizabeth, in her 
hard, wife way, writing to a mother who had loft 
her fon, tells her that ftie will be comforted in 
time; and why ftiould flie not do for herfelf 
what the mere lapfe of time will do for her ? 
Brave words ! And the ftern woman, more eameft 
than the fage in Rafl'elas, would fhave tried their 
virtue on herfelf. But I fear they fell fome- 
what coldly on the mother's ear. Happily, in 
thefe bereavements, kind nature with her opiates, 
day by day adminiftered, does more than all the 
fldll of the phyfician-moralifts. Sir Thomas 
Browne fays, 

^^ Darknefs and light divide the courfe of time, and 
'* oblivion ftiares with memory a great part even of our 
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^ living beings ; we (lightly remember our felicities^ and 
' the fmarteft ftrokes of afflidion leave but fhort fmart 
^ upon us. Senfe endureth no extremities, and (brrows 
' deftroy us or themfelves. To weep into ftones are 
^ fables; Afflidtions induce callofities, miferies are flip- 
' pery, or fall like fiiow upon us, which, notwithftand- 
' ing, is no unhappy ftupidity. To be ignorant of evils 

* to come, and forgetful of evils paft, is a merciful pro- 
' vifion in nature, whereby we digeft the mixture of 
^ our few and evil days, and our delivered fenfes not 
^ relapiing into cutting remembrances, our fbrrows are 

* not kept raw by the edge of repetitions." 

The good knight thus makes much comfort out 
of our phyfical weaknefs. But fomething may 
be done in a very different direftion, namely by 
fpiritual ftrength. By elevating and purifying 
the forrow, we may take it more out of matter 
as it were, and fo feel lefs the lofs of what is 
material about it. 

The other forrows of the affeftions which may 
produce defpair, are thofe in which the affedtions 
are wounded, as jealoufy, love unrequited, friend- 
(hip betrayed, and the like. As, in defpair from 
remorfe, the whole life feems to be involved in 
one adlion ; fo, in the defpair we are now con- 
fidering, the whole life appears to be ihut up in 
the one unpropitious affedlion. Yet human na- 
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ture, if fairly treated, is too large a thing to be 
fuppreffed into defpsur by one affeftion, however 
potent. We might imagine that if there were 
anything that would rob life of its ftrength and 
favour^ it is domeftic unhappinefs. And yet how 
numerous is the band of thole whom we know 
to have'been eminently unhappy in fome domeftic 
relation, but whofe lives have been full of vigo- 
rous and kindly adion. Indeed the culture of 
the world has been largely carried on by fuch 
men. As long as there is life in the plant, though 
it be fadly pent in, it will grow towards any 
openir^ of light that is left for it. 

WORLDLY TROUBLE. 

This appears too mean a fubjeA for defpair, 
or, at leaft, unworthy of having any remedy, or 
foothing, thought out for it. Whether a man 
lives in a large room or a fmall one, rides or is 
obliged to walk, gets a plenteous dinner every 
day or a fparing one, do not feem matters for 
defpair. But the truth is, that worldly trouble, 
fuch for inftance as lofs of fortune, is feldom the 
fimple thing that poets would perfuade us. 

" The little or the much flie gave is quietly refigned, 

" Content with poverty my fcml I arm, 

" And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm." 
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So fings Dryden, paraphrafing Horace, but each 
of them, with their knowledge of the world, 
crofs-queftioned in profe, coujd have told us how 
the ftings of fortune really are felt. The truth 
is, that fortune is not exadlly a diftindl ifolated 
thing which can be taken away — ^^ and there an 
end." But much has to be fevered, with undoubt- 
ed pain in the operation. A man moftly feels that 
his reputation for fagacity, often his honour, the 
comfort too, or fuppofed comfort, of others are 
embarked in his fortunes. Mere ftoicifm, and 
refolves about fitting fortune to one's felf, not 
one's felf to fortune, though good things enough 
in their way, will not always meet the whole 
of the cafe. And a man who could bear per- 
fonal diftrefs of any kind witli Spartan indiffer- 
ence, may fuffer himfelf to be overwhelmed by 
defpair growing out of worldly trouble. A fre- 
quent origin of fuch defpair, as, indeed, of all 
defpair, (not by any means excluding defpair 
from remorfe) is pride^ Let a man fay to him- 
felf, " I am not the perfeft charadler I meant to 
" be ; this is not the condudl I had imagined 
" for myfelf ; thefe are not the fortunate circum- 
flances I had always intended to be furrounded 
by." Let him at once admit that he is on a 
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lower level than his ideal one ; and then fee what 
is to be done there. This feems the beft way 
of treating all that part of worldly trouble which 
confifts of felf-reproval. We fcarcely know of 
any outward life continuoufly profpcrous : (and a 
very dull one it would be) : why fliould we expedt 
the inner life to be one courfe of unbroken felf- 
improvement, either in prudence, or in virtue ? 

Before a man gives way to exceffive grief 
about the fortunes of his family being loft with 
his own, he fhouki think whether he really knows 
wherein lies the welfare of others. Give him 

fbme fairy power, inexhauftible purfes or magic 

• 

lamps, not, however, applying to the mind ; and 
fee whether he could make thofe whom he would 
favour, good or happy. In the Eaft they have 
a proverb of this kind, Happy are the children 
of thofe fathers who go to the evil one. , But 
for anything that our weftern experience fliows, 
the proverb might be reverfed, and, inftead of 
running thus, happy are the fons of thofe who 
have got money any how, it might be, happy are 
the fons of thofe who have failed in getting 
money. In fadl there is no found proverb to 
be made about it either way. We know nothing 
about the matter. Our fureft influence for good 
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or evil over others is through themfelves. Our 
* ignorance of what is phyiTcally good for any man 
may furely prevent anything like defpair with re- 
gard to that part of the fortunes of others dear to 
us, which, as we think, is bound up with our own, 

MORBID VIEWS OF RELIGION. 

As religion is the moft engroffing fubjeft that 
can be prefented to us, it will be confidered in all 
ftatcs df mind and by all minds. It is impof- 
fible but that the moft hideous and perverted 
views of religion muft arife. To combat the par- 
ticular views which may be fuppofed to caufe 
religious defpair, would be too theological an 
undertaking for this eflay. One thing only oc- 
curs to me to fay, namely, that the lives and 
the mode of fpeaking about themfelves adopted 
by the founders of Chriftianity, afford the beft 
contradiction to religious melancholy that I be- 
lieve can be met with. 

NATIVE MELANCHOLY. 

There is fuch a thing. Jacques, without the 
fundry contemplation " of his travels, or any 
fimples '* to " compound " his melancholy from, 
would ever have been wrapped in a " moft hu- 
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morous ladnefs." It was innate. This melan- 
choly may lay its votaries open to any other 
caufe of defpair, but having moftly fome touch 
of philofophy, (if it be not abfolutely morbid) it 
is not unlikely to preferve them from any ex- 
tremity. It is not acute, but chronic. 

It may be laid in its favour that it tends to 
make men indifferent to their own fortunes. But 
then the forrow of the world prefles more deeply 
upon them. With large open hearts, the unto- 
wardnels of things prefent, the miftries of the 
paft, the mifchief, ftupidity and error which reign 
in the world, at times almoft cruih your melan- 
choly men. Still, out of their fadncfs may come 
their ftrength, or, at leaft, the beft direftion of 
it. Nothing, perhaps, is loft: not even fin — 
much lefs, forrow. 



EtLESMERE. I am glad you have ended as you have : 
for, previoufly, you feemed to make too much of getting 
rid of all diftrels of mind. I always liked that palTage 
in " Philip Van Artevelde," where Father John fays, 

" He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 

" Eternity mourns that." 
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You have a better memory than I have : how does it 
go on ? 

MiLVERTON. 

** 'Tis an ill cure 

** For life's worft ills, to have no time to feel them; 

" Where forrow's held intrufive and turned out, 

** There wifdom will not enter, nor true power, 

" Nor aught that dignifies humanity." 

Still this does not juftify defpair which was what I was 
writing about. 

Ellesmere. Perhaps it was not a juft criticifm of 
mine. One part of the fubjeft you have certainly 
omitted. You do not tell us how much there often is 
of phyfical diforder in defpair. I dare fay you will 
think it a coarfe and unromantic mode of looking at 
things ; but I muft confefs I agree with what Leigh 
Hunt has faid fomewhere, that one can walk down dif- 
trefs of mind-even remorfe, perhaps. 

MiLVERTON. Yes : I am for the Peripatetics againft 
all other philoibphers. 

Ellesmere. By the way there is a paflage in one of 
Hazlitt's eflays, I thought of while you were reading, 
about remorfe and religious melancholy. He fpeaks of 
mixing up religion and morality ; and then goes on to 
fay, that Calviniftic notions have obfcured and prevented 
felf-knowledge.* 

• The paflage which muft have been alluded to is this, ** The 
** ftrifter tenets of Calvinifm, which allow of no medium between 
" grace and reprobation, and doom man to eternal puniihment for 
** every breach of the moral law, as an equal offence againft in- 
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Give me the Eday — there is a padage I want to look 
at. This companion of life to a mountain ftream, the 
rocks brought down by it being the actions, is too much 
worked out. When we fpeak of limiles not going on 
four legs, it implies, I think, that a fimile is at beft but 
a fbur-Iegged animal. Now this is almoH a centipede 
of a Hmile. I think I have had the &me thought as 
yours here, and I have compared the life of an indivi- 
dual to a curve. You both fmile. Now I thought that 
Dunsford at any rate would be pleated with this reminif- 
cence of college days. But to proceed with my curve. 
You may have numbers of the points, through which it 
pafTes, ^ven ; and yet know nothing of the nature of 
the curve itfelf. See, now, it fhall pals through here 
and here, but how it will go in the interval, what is the 

" finite truth and juftice, proceed (like the piradoxical doftrine 
" of the Stoics) from taking a half-view of this fubjefl, and con- 
" fidering man as ajnenable only to the diilates of his underftand- 
" ing and his conlcience, and not excufable from the tentjjtations 
" and fruity of human ignorance and pallion; The mixing up 
" of religion and morality together, or the making us account- 
" able for every vrord, thought, or afiion, under no lefs a refpon- 
" fibility than one everlafting future welfare or mifery, has alfo 
" added incalculably to the difficulties of felf-knowledge, has 
" fuperinduced a violent and fpurious ftate of feeling, and made 
" it almoft impoflible to dilUnguilh the boundaries between the 
" true and falfe, in judging of human conduft and motivesj A 
" reljgious man is afraid of looking into the ftate of his foul, left 
" at the fame time he Qiould reveal it to Heaven j and tries to 
'' perfuade himfelf that by Ibutting his eyes to his true charafler 
" and feelings, they will remain a profound fecret, both here and 
" hereafter." 
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law of its being, we know not. But this fimile would be 
too mathematical, I fear. 

MiLVERTON. I hold to the centipede. 

Ellesmere. Not a word has Dunsford faid all this 
time. 

Dunsford. I like the EiTay. I was not criticifing as 
we went along, but thinking that, perhaps, the greateft 
charm of books is, that we fee in them that other men 
have fufFered what we have. Some fouls we ever find 
who could have reiponded to all our agony, be it what 
it may. This at leaft robs mifery of its lonelineis. 

Ellesmere. On the other hand, the charm of inter^* 
courfe with our fellows, when we are in fadneis, is that 
they do not reflect it in any way. Each keeps his own 
trouble to himfelf, and often pretending to think and 
care about other things, comes to do fo for the time. 

Dunsford. Well, but you might choofe books which 
would not reflefl: your troubles. 

Elusmere. But the fad of having to make a choice 
to do this, does away, perhaps, with fome part of the 
benefit : whereas, in intercourie with living men, you 
take what you find, and you find that neither your 
trouble, nor any likenefs of it, is abforbing other people. 
But this is not the whole reafbn : the truth is, the life 
and impulies of other men are catching : you cannot 
explain exa<^ly how it is that they take you out of 
yourfelt 

MiLVERTON. No man is fb confidential as when he 
is addreffing the whole world. You find, therefore, 
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more comfort for forrow in books than in focial inter- 
coude. I mean more dire^ comfort ; for I agree with 
what EUefmere iays about ibciety. 

Ellesmere. In comparing men and books, one muft 
always remember this important diftin£^ion — that one 
can put the books down at any time. As Macaulay 
fays, '* Plato is never fuUen. Cervantes is never pe- 
*' tulant. Demofthenes never comes unlealbnably. 
" Dante never ftays too long." 

MiLTERTON. BefideSf one can manage to agree fo 
well, intelledlually, with a book ; and intelle£hial differ- 
ences are the fource of half the quarrels in the world. 

Ellesmere. Judicious {helving ? 

MiLVERTON. Judicious (kipping will nearly do. Now 
when one's friend, or one's felf, is crotchetiy, d<^;niatic, 
or difputadous, one cannot turn over to another day. 

Ellesmere. Don't go, Dunsford. Here is a pafTage 
in the EfTay I meant to have laid fomething about — 
" why fliould we expert the inner life to be one.courfe 
" of unbroken felf-improvement," &c. — You recolleft ? 
Well, it puts me in mind of a converladon between a 
complacent poplar and a grim old oak, which I overheard 
the other day. The poplar faid, that it grew up quite 
ftraight, heavenwards, that all its branches pointed the 
(amc way, and always had done fo. Xurning to the oak, 
which it had been talking at before for fome time, the 
poplar went on to remark, that it did not wiih to iay 
anything unfriendly to a brother of the forefl, but thole 
warped and twifted branches feemed to ihow ftrange 
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ftruggles. The tall thing concluded its oration by fay- 
ing, that it grew up very faft, and that when it had done 
growing, it did not fufFer itielf to be made into huge 
floating engines of deftrudlion. But different trees had 
different taftes. There was then a found from the old 
oak, like an " ah,*' or a " whew," or, perhaps, it was 
only the wind amongfl its refifling branches : and the 
gaunt creature faid that it had had ugly winds from with- 
out and crofs-grained impulfes from within ; that it knew 
it had thrown out awkwardly a branch here and a branch 
there, which would never come quite right again it 
feared; that men worked it up, fometimes for good and 
ibmetimes for evil — ^but that at any rate it had not lived 
for nothing. The poplar began again immediately, for 
this kind of tree can talk for ever, but I patted the old 
oak approvingly and went on. 

MiLVERTON. Well, your trees divide their difcourfe 
fbmewhat Ellefmerically : they do not talk with the fim- 
plicity La Fontaine's would : but there is a good deal in 
them. They are not altogether fappy. 

Ellesmere. I really thought of this fable of mine 
the other day as I was paffing the poplar at the end of 
the valley, and I determined to give it you on the fjrfl 
occafion. 

DuNSFORD. I hope, Ellefmere, you do not intend to 
put farcaflic notions into the fap of our trees hereabouts. 
There's enough of farcafm in you to feafbn a whole 
forefl. 

Ellesmere. Dunsford is afraid of what the trees may 
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Jay to the country gentlemen, and whether they will be 
able to anlwcr them. I will be careful not to make 
die trees too clever. 

MiLVERTON. Let us go and try if we can hear any 
more foreft talk. The winds, Ihaped into voices by 
die leaves, lay many things to us at all times. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the courfe of our walk Milverton promifed to 
read the following Eflay on Recreation the next 
day. I have no note of anything that was faid 
before the reading. 




RECREATION. 

HIS fubjeft has not had the thought 
it merits. It feems trivial. It con- 
cerns fome hours in the daily life of 
each of us ; but it is not connefted with any fub- 
jeft of human grandeur, and we are rather afhamed 
of it. Schiller has fome wife, but hard, words that 
relate to it. He perceives the preeminence of 
the Greeks who could do many things. He finds 
that modem men are units of great nations ; but 
not great units themfelves. And there is fome 
room for this reafbning of his. 

Our modern fyftem of divifion of labour divides 
wits alfo. The more neceflity there is, therefore, 
for finding in recreation fomething to expand 
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men's intelligence. There are intelle<3:ual pur- 
fuits almofl as much divided as piti^making : and 
many a man goes through (pme intelleftual pro- 
cefs, for the greater part of his working' hours, 
which correfponds with the making of a pin's 
head. Muft there not be fbme danger of a general 
contraftion of mind from this convergence of at- 
tention upon fomething very fmall, for fo confi- 
derable a portion of a man's life ? 

What anfwer can civilization give to this ? It 
can fay that greater refults are worked out by the 
modem fyftem : that though each man is doing 
lefs himfelf than he might have done in former 
days, he fees greater and better things accom- 
plifhed ; and that his thoughts, not bound down 
by his petty occupation, travel over the work of 
the human family. There is a great deal, doubt- 
lefs, in this argument; but man is not altogether an 
intelle<aual recipient. He is a conftrudlive animal 
alfb. It is not the knowledge that you can pour into 
him that wiJJ fatisfy him, or enable him to work 
out Jiis nature. He muft fee things for himfelf; 
he muft have bodily work and intelleftual work 
different from his bread-gettiiig work ; or he runs 
tAe danger of becoming a contraaed pedant with 
9^^ poor mind and ^ fickly body. 
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I have feen it quoted from Ariftotle, that the 
end of labour is to gain leifure. It is a great 
faying. We have in modern times a totally 
wrong 'view of the matter. Noble work is a 
noble thing, but not all work. Moft people 
feem to think that any bufinefs is in itfelf fome- 
thing grand ; that to be intenfely employed, for 
inftance, about fomething which has no truth, 
beauty, or ufefulnefs in it, which makes no man 
happier or wifer, is ftill the perfection of human 
endeavour, fo that the work be intenfe. It is the 
intenfity, not the nature, of the work, that men 
praife. You fee the extent of this feeling in little 
things. People are fb afhamed of being caught 
for a moment idle, that if you come upon the 
moft induftrious fervants or workmen whilft they 
are ftanding looking at fomething which interefts 
them, or fairly refting, they move off in a fright, 
as if they were proved, by a moment's relaxation, 
to be negledlful of their work. Yet it is the re- 
fult that they fhould mainly be judged by, and 
to which they fhould appeal. But amongft all 
clailes, the working itfelf, inceflant working, is 
the thing deified. Now what is the end and ob- 
jcft of moft work ? To provide for animal wants. 
Not a contemptible thing by any means, but ftill 
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it is not all in all with man. Moreover, in thofe 
cafes where the preflbre of bread-getting is feirly 
paft, we do not often find men's exertions leflened 
on that account. There enter into their minds 
as motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, or a fear 
of leifure, things which, in moderation, may be 
defended or even julHfied, but which are not lb 
peremptorily and upon the face of them excel- 
lent, that they at once dignify exceffive labour. 

The truth is, that to work infadably requires 
much lefs mind than to work judicioufly, and lefs 
courage, than to refufe work that cannot be done 
honeftly. For a hundred men whofe appetite for 
work can be driven on by vanity, avarice, ambi- 
tion, or a miflaken notion of advancing their 
families, there is about one who is defirous of ex- 
pan^ng his own nature and the nature of others 
in all direftions, of cultivating many purfuits, of 
bringing himfelf and thofe around him in contaft 

:th the univerfe in many points, of being a man 

d not a machine. 

It may feem as if the preceding arguments 

^re direifted rather aganft exceffive work, than 

favour of recreation. But the firft objeft in an 

eilay of this kind Ihould be to bring down the 

abfurd eftimate that is often formed of mere work. 
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What ritual is to the formalift, or contemplation 
to the devotee, bufinefs is to the man of the 
world. He thinks he cannot be doing wrong as 
long as he is doing that. 

No doubt hard work is a great police agent. 
If everybody were worked from morning till 
night and then carefully locked up, the regifter 
of crimes might be greatly diminifhed. But 
what would become of human nature ? Where 
would be the room for growth in fuch a fyftem 
of things ? It is through forrow and mirth, plenty 
and need, in variety of paflions, circumftances, 
and temptations, even through fin and mifery, 
that men's natures are developed. 

Again, there are people who would (ay, ^^ La- 
" hour is not all ; we do not objeft to the ceffation 
" of labour — a mere provifion for bodily ends ; 
" but we fear the lightnefe and vanity of what you 
" call recreation." Do thefe people take heed of 
the fwiftnefs of thought — of the impatience of 
thought ? What will the great mafs of men be 
thinking of, if they are taught to fliun amufe- 
ments and the thoughts of amufement ? If any • 
fenfuality is left open to them, they will think of 
that. If not fenfuality, then avarice, or ferocity 
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for " the caiife of God," as they woxUd call it. 
People who have had nothing elfe to amufe them, 
have been very Apt to indulge themfelves in the 
excitement of perfecuting their fellow creatures. 

Our nation, die northern part of it efpecially, 
is given to believe in the fovereign efficacy of . 
dulnefs. To be fure, dulnefs and folid vice are 
apt to go hand in hand. But then according to 
our notions, dulnefs is in itfelf fo good a thing — 
almoll a religion. 

Now, if ever a people required to be amufol, 
it is we fad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. Heavy eaters, 
hard thinkers, often given up to a peculiar me- ■ 
lancholy of our own, with a climate that fbr 
months together would frown away mirth if it 
could — many of us with very gloomy thoughts 
about our hereafter — if ever there were a people 
who fhould avoid increasing their dulnefs by all 
work and no play, we are that people. " They 
*' took their pleasure (adly," lays Froiflart, " after 
" their faihion." We need not aflc of what nation 
FroifTart was fpeaking. 

There is a theory which has done fingtUar mif- 
chief to the caufe of recreation and of general 
cultivatitm. It is, that men cannot excel in more 
things than one ; and that if they can, they had 
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better be quiet about it. " Avoid mufic, do not 
*' cultivate art, be not known to excel in any craft 
" but your own," fays many a worldly parent, 
thereby laying the foundation of a narrow, greedy 
charafter, and deftroying means of happinefs and 
of improvement which fuccefe, or even real excel- 
lence, in one profeffion only cannot give. This 
is, indeed, a facrifice of the end of living for the 
means. 

Another check to recreation is the narrow^ 
way in which people have hitherto been brought 
up at fchools and colleges. The claflics are pre- 
eminent works. To acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of them is an admirable difcipline. Still, 
it would be well to give a youth but few of 
thcfe great works, and fo leave time for various 
arts, accomplifhments, and knowledge of external 
things exemplified by other means than books. 
If this cannot be done but by overworking, then 
it had Jjetter not be done ; for of all things that 
muft be avoided. But furely it can be done. At 
prefent, many a man who is verfed in Greek 
metre, and afterwards full of law reports, is child- 
iftily ignorant of nature. Let him walk with an 
intelligent child for a morning, and the child will 
aik him a hundred queftions about fun, moot^ 
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ftars, plants, birds, building, farming, and the 
like, to which he can give very forry anfwers, if 
any. Or, at the beft, he has but a fecond-hand 
acquaintance with nature. MUh's conceits are his 
main knowledge. Whereas, if he had any purfuit 
connefted with nature, all nature is in harmony 
with it, is brought into his prefence by it : and it 
affords at once cultivation and recreation. 

But, independently of thofe cultivated purfuits 
which form a high order of recreation, boyhood 
fliould never pais without the boy's learning fe- 
veral modes of recreation of the humbler kind. 
A parent, or teacher, feldom does a kinder thing 
by the child under his care, than when he inftruds 
it in fome manly exercife, fome purfuit conneded 
with nature out of doors, or even fome domeftic 
game. In hours of fatigue, anxiety, ficknefe, or 
worldly ferment, fuch means of amufement may 
delight the grown-up man when other things 
would fail. 

An indireft advantage, but a very confiderable 
one, attendant upon various modes of recreation 
is, that they provide opportunities of excelling in 
fomething to boys and men who are dull in things 
which form the ftaple of education. A boy can- 
not fee much difference between the nominative 
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and the genitive cafes — ftill lefs any occafion for 
aorifts — but he is a good hand at fbme game or 
other ; and he keeps up his felf-re^edl and the 
refpeft of others for him, upon his prowefe in that 
game. He is better and happier on that account. 
And it is well, too, that the little world aroiuid 
him ihould know that excellence is not all of one 
form. 

There are no details about recreation in this 
eflay, the objeft here being mainly to fhow the 
worth of recreation ; and to defend it againft ob- 
jections from the over-bufy and the over-ftrift. 
The fenfe of the beautiful, the defire for compre- 
hending nature, the love of perfonal fkill and 
prowefs, are not things implanted in men merely 
to be abforbed in producing and diftributing the 
objedls of our moft obvious animal waftts. If 
civilization required this, civilization would be a 
failure. Still lefs, fhould we fancy that we are 
ferving the caufe of godlinefs, when we are dis- 
couraging recreation. Let us be hearty in our 
pleafures as in our work, and not think that the 
gracious Being who has made us fo open-hearted 
to delight, looks with dlflatisfaftion at our enjoy- 
ment, as a hard tafk-mafter might, who in the glee 
of his flaves could fee only a hindrance to their pro- 
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fitable working. And with reference to our indi- 
vidual cultivation, we may remember that we are 
not here to promote incalculable quantities of law, 
phyiic, or manufactured goods, but to become 
men ; not narrow pedants, but wide-feeing, mind- 
travelled men. Who are the men of hiftory to 
be admired moft ? Thole whom moft things be- 
came : who could be weighty in debate, of much 
device in council,, conftderate in a fick room, 
genial at a feaft, joyous at a feffival, capable of 
dilcourfe with many minds, large-fouled, not to 
be flirivelled up into any one form, fafhion, or 
temperament. Their contemporaries would have 
told us, that men might have various accomplilh- 
ments and hearty enjoyments, and not for that be 
the lefs eifejJlive in bufinefs, or lefe active in be^ 
nevolence. I diftruft the wifdom of afceticifm 
as much as I do that of fenfuality : Simeon Sty- 
lites no lefs than Sardanapalus. 



Ellesmere. You alluded to Schiller at the begin- 
ning of the efiay : can you Ihow me his own words ? I 
have a lawyer's liking for the beft evidence. 
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MiLVERTON. When we go in, I \^11 fhow you fotne 
palTages which bear me out in what I have made him 
fay — at leaft, if the tranflation is faithful,* 

Ellesmere. I have had a great refpe£): for Schiller 
ever fince I heard that faying of his about death. 
'' Death cannot be an evil, for it is univerfal.' 

DuNSFORD. Very noble and full of faith. 



* This was one of the paiTages which Milverton afterwards 
read to us. 

** Thiis, however much maybe gained for the world as a whole 
" by this fragmentary cultivation, it is not to be denied, that the 
*< individuals whom it befalls, are curfed for the benefit of the 
'* world. An athletic frame, it is true, is faihioned by gymnaftic 
" exercifes, but a form of beauty only by free and uniform a6lion» 
*' Juft fo the exertions of fingle talents can create extraordinary 
men indeed, but happy and perfect men only by their uniform 
** temperature. And in what relation (hould we ftand then to the 
paft and coming ages, if the cultivation of human nature made 
** neceiTary fuch a facrifice ? We (hould have been the (laves of 
humanity, and drudged for her century after century, and 
(lamped upon our mutilated natures the humiliating traces of 
our bondage — that the coming race might nurfe its moral 
" healthfulnefs in blifsful leifure, and unfold the free growth of 
its hiunanity ! 

But can it be intended that man (hould negle6l himfelf for 
any particular defign ? Ought nature to deprive us by its de- 
(ign of a perfe6lion, which reafon by its own prefcribes to us ? 
Then it muft be falfe that the development of fingle Acuities 
makes the facrifice of totality nece(rary ; or, if indeed the law 
of nature pre(res thus heayily, it becomes us to reftore by a higher 
*' art, this totality in our nature which art has de(b*oyed." — TAe 
PhilofiphUal and JEftketic Letters and EJfays of Schiller tranjlated 
by J, IVeifs, pp. 74, 75. 
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Ellesmere. Touching the elTay, I like it well 
enough ; but, perh^, people will expe£t to find more 
about recreation itlelf : not only about the good of it, 
- but what it b, and how it is to be got. 

MiLVERTON. I do not incline to go into detail about 
the matter. The obje£l was to lay fomething for the 
refpeftability of recreation, not to write a chapter of a 
book of fports. People mull find out their own ways 
ofamuling themfelves. 

Ellesmere. I will tell you what is the paramount 
thing to be attended to in all amufements — that they 
{hould be Ihort. Moralifts are always talking about 
" fhort-lived " pleafures : would that they were ! 

DuNSFORD. Hefiod told the world, Come two thou- 
sand years ago, how much greater the half is than the 
whole. 

Ellesmere. Dinner-givers and managers of theatres 
fhould forthwith be made aware of that fail. What a 
lacrifice of good things, and of the patience and comfort 
of human beings, a cumbrous modern dinner is ! I al- 
ways long to get up and walk about. 

Dunsford. Do not talk of modern dinners. Think 
what a Roman dinner mull have been. 

MiLVERTON. Very true. It has always ftruck me 
that there is fomething quite military in the fenfualifm of 
the Romans — an " arbiter bibendi " chofcn, and the 
whole feaft moving on with fearful precifion and appa- 
ratus of all kinds. Come, come, the world's improving, 
Ellefmere. 
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Ellesmere. Had the Romans public dinners ? An- 
fwer me that. Imagine a Roman, whofe theory at leaft 
of a dinner was that it was a thing for enjoyment, where- 
as we often look on it as ^ continuation of the bufinefs 
of the day, I fay, imagine a Roman girding himfelf up, 
literally girding himfelf up, to make an after-dinner 
fpeech. 

MiLVERTON. I muft allow that is rather a barbarous 
pra£Hce. 

Ellesmere. If charity, or politics, cannot be done 
without fuch things, I fuppofe they are ufeful in their 
way ; but let nobody ever imagine that they are a form 
of pleafure. People fmearing each other over with 
ftupid flattery, and moft of the company being in dread 
of receiving fome compliment which ihould oblige them 
to fpeak! 

DuNSFORD. I ihould have thought, now, that you 
would always have had fomething to fay, and therefore 
that you would not be fo bitter againft after-dinner 
{peaking. 

Ellesmere. No ; when I have nothing to fay, I can 
fay nothing. 

Milverton. Would it not be a pleafant thing, if 
rich people would afk their friends ibmetimes to public 
amufements — order a play for them for inftance — or at 
any rate provide fome manifeft amufement? They 
might, occafionally, with great advantage, abridge the 
expenfe of their diimers, and throw it into other chan- 
nels of hoipitality. 
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Ellesmere. Ah, if they would have good a£ting at 
their houfes, that would be very delightful ; but I cannot 
lay that the being taken to any place of public atnuJe- 
ment would much delight me. By the way, Milverton, 
what do you fay of theatres in the way of recreation ? 
This decline of the drama, too, is a thing you muft have 
thought about : let us hear your notions. 

MiLVERTON. I think one of the caufes fbmetimes 
alGgned, that reading is more fpread, is a true and an 
important one ; but, otherwife, I fancy that the prefent 
decline of the drama depends upon very fmall things 
which might be remedied. As to a love of the drama 
going out of the human heart, that is all nonfenfc. Put 
it at the loweft, what a great pleafurr it is to hear a good 
play read. And, again, as to (erious purfuits unfitting 
men for dramatic entertainments, it is quite the con- 
trary. A man, weaned with care and bufinefs, would 
find more change ofldeas with left &tigue, in leeing a 
good play, than in almoft any other way of amufing 
himfelf. 

DuNSFORD, What are the caufes then of the decline 
of the drama i 

MiLVERTON. In England, or rather in London, for 
London is England for dramatic purpofes ; in London, 
then, theatrical arrangements feem to be fi-amed to drive 
away people of fenfe. The noifome atmofphere, the 
difficult approach, the ovcr-fize of the great theatres, 
the intolerable length of performances. 

Ellbsmere. Hear! hear! 
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MiLVERTON. The crowding together of theatres in 
one part of the town, the latenefe of the hours — 

Ellesmere. The folly of the audience, who always 
applaud in the wrong place — 

DuNSFORD. There is no occafion to fay any more ; 
I am quite convinced. 

MiLVERTON. But thefe annoyances need not be. 
Build a theatre of moderate dimenfions ; give it great 
facility of approach ; take care that the performances 
never exceed three hours j let lions and dwarfs, pafs by 
without any endeavour to get them within the walls 5 
lay afide all ambition of making ftage waves which may 
almoft equal real Ramfgate waves to our cockney ap- 
preheniions. Of courfe there muft be good players and 
good pla3rs. 

Ellesmere. Now we come to the part of Hamlet. 

MiLVERTON. Good players and good plays are both 
to be had, if there were good demand for them. But, I 
was going to fay, let there be all thefe things, elpecially 
let there be complete ventilation, and the theatre will 
have the moft abundant (uccefs. Why, that one thing 
alone, the villanous atmofphere at moft public places, 
is enough to daunt any fenfible man from going to 
them. 

DuNSFORD. There fhould be fuch a choice of plajrs 
— not merely Chamberlain-clipt— as any man or any 
woman could go to. 

MiLVERTON. There fhould be certainly, but how is 
fuch a choice to be made, if the people who could regu- 
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late it, for the moft part, ftay away. It is a dangerous 
thing, the better claflTes leaving any great fource of 
amufement and inftru£lion wholly, or greatly, to the 
lefs refined clafles. 

DuNSFORD. Yes, I muft confefs it is. 

Great part of your arguments apply to mufical as well 
as to theatrical entertainments. Do you find fimilar 
refults with refpefl: to them ? 

MiLVERTON. Why, they, are not attended by any 
means as they would be, or made what they might be, 
if the objections I mention were removed. 

DuNSFORD. What do you fay to the out-of-door en- 
tertainments for a town population ? 

MiLVERTON. As I faid before, my dear Dunsford, I 
cannot give you a chapter of a '' Book of Sports." 
There ought, of courfe, to be parks for all quarters of 
the town : and I confefs it would pleafe me better to fee, 
in holiday times and hours of leifure, hearty games going 
on in thefe parks, than a number of people fauntering 
about in uncomfortably new and unaccuflomed clothes. 

Ellesmere. Do you not fee, Dunsford, that, like a 
cautious official man, he does not want to enter into 
fmall details, which have always an air of ridicule ? He 
is not prepared to pledge himfelf to cricket, golf, foot- 
ball, or prifoners' bars : but in his heart he is manifeftiy 
a young Englander — without the white waiflcoat. No- 
thing would pleafe him better than to fee in large letters 
on one of thofe advertifing vans, '* Great match ! Vic- 
" toria Park ! ! Eleven of Fleet Street againfl the eleven 
"of Saffron Hill!!!" 
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MiLVERTON. Well, there is a great deal in the fpirit 
of young England that I like very much, indeed that I 
refpeft. 

Ellesmere. I {hould like the young England party 
better myfelf if I were quite fure there was no connexion 
between them and a clan of four, pity-mongering peo- 
ple, who wafh one away with eternal talk about the 
contraft between riches and poverty ; with whom a poor 
man is always virtuous ; and who would, if they could, 
make him as envious and as difcontented as poffible. 

MiLVERTON. Nothing can be more ftrikingly in con- 
traft with fuch thinkers than Young England. Young 
Englanders, according to the beft of their theories, ought 
to be men of warm fympathy with all claffes. There 
is no doubt of this, that very feldom does any good thing 
arife, but there comes an ugly phantom of a caricature 
of it, which fidles up againft the reality, mouths its 
favourite words as a third-rate aftor does a great part, 
under-mimics its wifdom, over-afts its folly, is by half 
the world taken for it, goes fome way to fupprefs it in 
its own time, and, perhaps, lives for it in hiftory. 

Ellesmere. Well brought out that metaphor, but I 
don't know that it means more than, that the followers 
of a fyftem do in general a good deal to corrupt it, or 
that when a great principle is worked into human affairs, 
a confiderable accretion of human folly and felfenefe 
moftly grows round it : which things fome of us had a 
fufpicion of before. 

DuNSFORD. To go back to the fubje<9:. What would 
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you do for country amufemcnts, Milvcrton ? That is 
what concerns mc, you know. 

MiLVERTON. Athletic amufements go on naturally 
here : do not require fo much foftering as in towns. The 
commons muft be carefiilly kept^ I have quite a Cob- 
bettian fear of their being talcen away from us under 
feme plaufible pretext or other. Weil, then, it ftrikes 
me that a great deal might be done to promote the more 
refined pleafures of life amongftour rural population. I 
hope we fhall live to lee many of Hullah's pupils play- 
ing an important part in this way. Of courie, the foun- 
dation for thcle things may beft be laid at Ichools j and 
is beihg laid in fome places, I am happy to (ay. 

Ellesmere. Humph, mufic, ling-lbng I 

MiLVERTON. Don'tyouobierve,Dunsford, that when 
Ellefmere wants to attack us, and does not exa^y fee 
how, he mutters to himfelf farcaflically, fiieering him- 
felf up as it were to the attack. 

Ellesmere. You and Hunsfbrd are both wild for 
mufic, from barrel-organs upwards. 

MiLVERTOK. I confefs to liking the humbleft at- 
tempts at melody. 

DuKSFORD. I feel, as Sir Thomas Browne tells us 
he kit, that *'even that vulgar and tavem-mufic, which 
"■ makes one man merry, another mad, ftrikes in me 
" a deep fit of devotion and a profound contemplation 
" of the firft compofer. There is Ibmething in it of 
" divinity more than the ear dilcovers : it is an hiero- 
" g^yphical and fhadowed leflbnofthewhole world, and 
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" creatures of God j fuch a melody to the ear, as the 
" whole-world well underftood, would afford the under- 
u ftanding." 

MiLVERTON. A propos of mufic in country places, 
when I was going about laft year in the neighbouring 
county, I few fuch a pretty fcene at one of the towns. 
They had got up a band which played once a week in 
the evening. It was a beautiful fummer evening, and 
the window of my room at the inn overlooked the open 
fpace they had chofen for then: performances. There 
was the great man of the neighbourhood in his carriage, 
looking as if he came partly on duty, as well as for plea 
fure. Then there were burly tradefmen, with an air of 
quiet fatisfa£):ion, feuntering about, or leaning againfl 
railings. Some were no xloubt critical — thought that 
Will Miller did not play as well as ufual this evening. 
Will's young wife, who had come out to look again at 
him in his band-drefs, (for the band had a uniform) 
thought differently. Little boys broke out into imaginary 
polkas, having fbme diflant reference to the mufic : not 
without grace though. The iweep was pre-eminent; 
as if he would fay, '' Dirty and footy as I am, I have a 
great deal of fun in me. Indeed what would May- 
day be but for me ! " Studious little boys of the free 
fchool, all green, grafshopper-looking, walked about as 
boys knowing fbmething of Latin. Here and there 
went a couple of them in childifh loving way, with their 
arms about each other's necks. Matrons and fhy young 
maidens fet upon the door fteps near. Many a merry 
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laugh filled up the interludes of tnufic. And when even- 
ing came Ibftly down upon us, the band finifhed with 
" God fave the Queen," the little circle of thofe who 
would hear the laft note moved o(F, there was a clatter- 
ing of {butters, a Ihining of lights through cafement- 
windows; and Toon the only found to be heard was the 
rough voice of fome villager, who would have been too 
timid to adventure anything by delight, but now fang 
boldly out as he went homewards. 

Ellesmbre. Very pretty, but it founds to me fome- 
wbat fabulous. 

MiLVERTON. I afTure you — 

Ellesmeke. Yes, you were tired, had a good dinner, 
read a fpeech for, or againA, the corn-laws, tell afleep of 
courie, and had this ingenious dream, which, to this day, 
you believe to have been a reality, I underftand it all. 

MiLVERTON. I wifh I could have many more fuch 
dreams. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Our laft converfation broke ofF abrupdy on the 
entrance of a vifitor ; we forgot to name a time 
for our next meeting ; and when I came again, I 
found Milverton alone In his ftudy. He was 
reading Count Rumford's eflays. 

DuNSFORD. So you are reading Count Rumford. 
What is it that interefts you there ? 

Milverton. Everything he writes about. He is to 
me a delightful writer. He throws fo much life into all 
his writings. Whether they are about making the moft 
of food or fuel, or propounding the benefits of bathing, 
or inveighing againft fmoke, it is that he went and faw 
and did and experimented himfelf, and upon himfelf. His 
proceedings at Munich to feed the poor are more in- 
terefting than many a novel. It is furprifing, too, how 
far he was before the world in all the things he gave his 

mind to. 

• 

Here EUefmere entered. 

Ellesmere. I heard you were come, Dunsford : I 
hope we (hall have an effay to-day. My critical facul- 
ties have been dormant for fome days and want to be 
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roufed a little. Milvenan was talking to you about Count 
Rumford when I came in, was he not ? Ah, the Count 
■s a great favourite with Milvcrton when he is down 
here ; but there is a boolc up ftairs, which is Milverton's 
real l^vouiitc jufl now, a portentous looking book ; Ibme 
relation to a blue book, Ibmething about fewerage, or 
health of towns, or public improvements, over which laid 
book our friend here goes into enthufiaTms. I am Aire if 
It could be reduced to the lize of that tatterdemalion 
Horace that be carries about, the poor little Horace 
would be quite fupplanted. 

MiLVERTON. Now, I muft tell you, Dunsford, that 
Ellefnicre himfelf took up this book he talks about, and 
it was a long time before he put it down. 

Ellesmere. Yes, there is fomething in real life, even 
though it is in the unheroic part of it, that interefts one. 
I mean to get through the book. 

Dunsford. What are we to have to-day for our 
effay? 

MiLVERTON. Let us adjourn to the garden, and I 
will read you an ellay on Greatnds, if I can find it. 

We went to our fevourite place, and MUverton 
read us the following efCaj. 
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OU cannot fubftitute any epithet for 
great, when you are talking of great 
men. Greatnefs is not general dex- 
terity carried to any extent; nor proficiency in 
any one fubjeft of human endeavour. There are 
great aftronomers, great fcholars, great painters, 
even great poets, who are very far from great 
men. Greatnefs can do without fuccefs, and with 
it. William is greater in his retreats than Marl- 
borough in his vidtories. On the other hand, 
the uniformity of Caefar's fuccefs does not dull 
his greatnefs. Greatnefs is not in the circum- 
ftances, but in the man. 

What does this greatnefs then confift in ? Not 
in a nice balance of qualities, purpofes, and powers. 
That will make a happy man, a fuccefsful man, 
a man always in his right depth. Nor does it 
confift in abfence of errors. We need only glance 
back at any lift* that can be made of great ihen, 
to be convinced of that. Neither does greatnefs 
confift in energy, though often accompanied by it. 
Indeed, it is rather the breadth of the waters, than 
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the force of the current, that we look to, to fulfil 
our idea of greatnefe. There is no doubt that 
energy a^ing upon a nature endowed with the 
qualities that we fum up in the word clevemefs, 
and dire^d to a few clear purpoles, produces a 
great effeft, and may fometimes be raiftaken for 
greatnefs. If a man is m^nly bent upon his own 
advancement, it cuts many a difficult knot of. 
policy for him, and gives a force and diftindtnefe 
to his mode of going on which looks grand. The 
fame happens, if he has one preeminent idea of 
any kind, even though it fhould be a narrow 
one. Indeed, fuccefs in life is moftly gained by 
unity of purpofe ; whereas greatnefs often fails 
by reafon of its having manifold purpofes, but it 
does not ceafe to be greatnefs on that account. 

If greatnefs can be fhut up in qualities, it will 
be found to confift in courage and in opennels of 
mind and foul. Thefe qualities may not ieem at 
firft to be fo potent. But fee what growth there 
is in them. The education of a man of open 
mind is never endedi Then, with opennefs of 
foul, a man fees fome way into all other fouls that 
come near him, feels with them, has their expe- 
rience, is in himfelf a people. Sympathy is the 
univerfal folvent. Nothing is underftood without 
it. The capacity of a man, at leafl; for under- 
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ftanding, may almoft be faid to vary according to 
his powers of fympathy. Again, what is there 
that can counterad felfifhnefs like fympathy? 
Selfifhnefs may be hedged in by minute watch- 
fulnefs and felf-denial, but it is counteradted by 
the nature being encouraged to grow out and fix 
its tendrils upon foreign objeds. 

The immenfe defe6t that want of fympathy is, 
may be ftrikingly feen in the failure of the many 
attempts that have been made in all ages to con- 
ftru<5t the Chriftian charader, omitting fympathy. 
It has produced numbers of people walking up 
and down one narrow plank of felf-reftraint, pon- 
dering over their own merits and demerits, keep- 
ing out, not the world exadly, but their fellow- 
creatures, from their hearts, and caring only to 
drive their neighbours before them on this plank 
of theirs, or to pufh them headlong. Thus, with 
many virtues, and much hard work at the forma- 
tion of charafter, we have had fplendid bigots or 
cenforious fmall people. 

But fympathy is ^yarmth and light too. It is, 
as it were, the moral atmofphere connedting all 

* 

animated natures. Putting afide, for a moment, 
the large differences that opinions, language, 
and education make between men, look at the 
innate diverfity of charader. Natural philofo- 
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phers were amazed when they thought they had 
found a newly-created fpecies. But what is each 
man but a creature fuch as the world has not be-, 
fore feen ? Then think how they pour forth in 
multitudinous mafles, from princes delicately nur-* 
tured to little boys on icrubby commons or in 
dark cellars. How arc thefe people to be un- 
derftood, to be taught to underfland each other, 
but by thofe who have the deepeft fympathies 
with all. There cannot be a great man without 
large fympathy. ' There may be men who play 
loud-founding parts in life without it, as on the 
ftage, where kings and great people fometimes 
enter, who are only charafters of fecondary im- 
port — deputy great men. But the intereft and 
the inftruiJtion lie with thofe who have to feel and 
flifier moft. 

Add courage to this openneft we have been 
confidering : and you have a man who can own 
himfelf in the wrong, can forgive, can truft, can 
adventure, can, in ftiort, ufe all the means that 
infight and fympathy endow him with. 

I lee no other eHential charadieriftics in the 
greatnels of nations than there are in the great- 
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nefs of individuals. Extraneous circumftances 
largely influence nations as individuals ; and make 
a larger part of the fhow of the former than of 
the latter ; as we are wont to confider no nation 
great that is not great in extent or refburces as 
well as in charader. But of two nations, equal 
in other refpeds, the fuperiority muft belong to 
the one which excels in courage and opennefs of 
mind and foul. 

Again, in eftimating the relative merits of dif- 
ferent periods of the world, we muft employ the 
fame tefts of greatnefs that we ufe to individuals. 
To compare, for inftance, the prefent and the paft. 
What aftounds us moft in the paft is the wonder- 
ful intolerance and cruelty : a cruelty conftantly 
turning upon the inventors ; an intolerance pro- 
voking ruin to the thing it woxild fofter. The 
moft admirable precepts are thrown from time to 
time upon this cauldron of himian aflairs, and 
oftentimes they only feem to make it blaze the 
higher. We find men devoting the beft part of 
their intellefts to the invariable annoyance and 
perfecution of their fellows. You might think, 
that the earth brought forth with more abundant 
fruitfulnefs in the paft than now, feeing that men 
found fo much time for cruelty, but that you 
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read of famines and privations which thefe later 
days cannot equal. The recorded violent deaths 
amount to millions. And this is but a fmall 
part of the matter. Confider the modes of juf- 
tice, the ufe of torture, for inftance. What muft 
have been the blinded ftate of the wife perfons 
(wife fdr their day), who ufed torture. Did 
they ever think themfelves *^ what fliould we 
not fay if we were fubjeded to this.?" Many 
times they muft really have defired to get at the 
truth : and fuch was their mode of doing it. Now, 
at the rifk of being thought a *' laudator" of time 
prefent, I would fay, here is the element of great- 
nefs we have made progrefs in. We are more 
open in mind and foul. We have arrived (fome 
of us at leaft) at the conclufion that men may 
honeftly differ without offence. We have learned 
to pity each other more. There is a greatnefs 
in modern toleration which our anceftors knew 
not. 

Then comes the other element of greatnefs, 
courage. Have we made progrefs in that ? This 
is a much more dubious queftion. The fubjedts 
of terror vary fo much in different times that it is 
difficult to eftimate the different degrees of cou- 
rage ihown in refitting them. Men fear public 
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opinion now as they did in former times the ftar- 
chamber : and thofe awful goddefles. Appearances, 
are to us what the Fates were to the Greeks. It 
is hardly poffible to meafure the courage of a 
modern againft that of an ancient ; but I am un- 
willing to believe but that enlightenment muft 
ftrengthen courage. 

The application of the tefts of greatnefs, as in 
the above inftance, is a matter of detail, and of 
nice appreciation, as to the refults of which men . 
muft be expedled to differ largely : the tefts 
themfelves remain invariable — opennefs of nature 
to admit the light of love and reafon, and courage 
to purfue it. 



Ellesmere. I agree to your theory, as far as open- 
nefs of nature is concerned ; but I do not much like to 
put that half-brute thing, courage, fo high. 

MiLVERTON. Well, you cannot have greatnefe with- 
out it : you may have well intentioned people and far- 
feeing people ; but if they have no ftoutnefs of heart, 
they will only be fliifty or remonftrant, nothing like 
great. 

Ellesmere. You mean will, not courage. Without 
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will, your open-minded, open-hearted man may be like 
a great, rudderlefs veffel driven about by all winds : 
not a finall craft, but a moft uncertain one. 

MiLVERTON. No. I mean both : both will and cou- 
rage. Courage is the body to will. 

Ellesmere. I believe you are right in that ; but do 
not omit will. It amufed me to fee how you brought in 
one of your old notions — that this age is not contempti- 
ble. You fcribbling people are generally on the other 
fide. 

MiLVERTON. You malign us. If I muft give any 
account for my perfonal predile£Uon for modern times, 
it confifts, perhaps, in this, that we may now fpeak our 
mind. What Tennyfon iays of his own land, 

** The land, where, girt with friend or foe, 
" A man may fay the thing he will, — " 

may be feid, in fome meafure, of the age in which we 
live. This is an inexpreffible comfort. This doubles 
life. Thefe things furely may be faid in favour of the 
prefent age, not with a view to pufF it up, but fo far to 
encourage ourfelves, as we may by feeing that the world 
does not go on for nothing, that all the mifery, blood, 
and toil that has been fpent, were not poured out in vain. 
Could we have our anceftors again before us, would 
they not rejoice at feeing what they had purchafed for 
us : would they think it any compliment to them to 
extol their times at the expenfe of the prefent, and fo 
to intimate that their efforts had led to nothing ? 
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Ellesmere. " I doubt," as Lord Eldon would have 
faid : no, upon fecond thoughts, I do not doubt. I feel 
aflured that a good many of thefe faid anceftors you are 
calling up would be much difcomforted at finding that 
all their fiifFering had led to no fure bafls of perfecution 
of the other fide. 

DuNSFORD. I wonder, Ellefinere, what you would 
have done m perfecuting times. What efcape would 
your farcafm have found for itfelf ? 

MiLVERTON. Some orthodox way, I dare fay. I do 
not think he would have been particularly fond of mar- 
tyrdom.* 

Ellesmere. No. I have no tafte for making torches 
for truth, or being one : I prefer humane darknefs to 
fuch illumination. At the iame time one cannot tell lies : 
and if one had been queftioned about the incomprehen- 
fibilities which men in former days were fp fierce upon, 
one muft have (hown that one difagreed with all parties. 

DuNSFORD. Do not fay " one : *' / fhould not have 
difagreed with the great Proteflant leaders in the Refor- 
mation, for inflance. 

Ellesmere. Humph! 

MiLVERTON. If we get aground upon the Reforma- 
tion, we fhall never pufh ofF again — elfe would I fay 
fbmething for from complimentary to thofe Proteflant 
proceedings which we may rather hope were Tudor- 
efque than Proteflant 

Ellesmere. No, that is not fair. The Tudors 
were a coarfe, fierce race ; but it will not do to lay 
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the faults of their times upon them only. Look at 
Elizabeth's miniAers. They had about as much notion 
of religious tolerance as they had of Profeflbr Wheat- 
ftone's telegraph. It was not a growth of that age. 

MiLVERTON. I do not luiow. You have Cardinal 
Pole ajid the Earl of Eflex, both tolerant men in the . 
midll of bigots. 

Ellesmerb. Well, as you laid, Milverton, we fhall 
never pufli off, if we once get aground on this fubje£t. 

DuNSFORD. I am in fault : fo I will take upon my- 
felf to bring you quite away from the Reformation. I 
have been thinking of that comparifon in the effay of 
the prefent with the paft. Such comparifons feem to 
me very ufcfiil, as they heft enable us to underftand our 
own times. And, then, when we have afcertained the 
ftate and tendency of our own age, we ought to ftrive 
to enrich it with thofe qualities which are complemen- 
tary to its own. Now with all this toleration, which 
delights you fo much, dear Milverton, is it not an age 
rather deficient in caring about great matters? 

Milverton. If you mean great fpeculative niatters, 
I might agree with you ; but if you mean what I fliould 
call the greateft matters, fuch as charity, humanity, and 
the like, I Ihould venture to differ with you, Dunsford. 

DuNSFORD. I do not like to fee the world indifferent 
to great fpeculative matters. I then fear fhallownels 
and carthinefs. 

Milverton. It is very difficult to lay what the world 
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IS thinking of now. It is certainly wrong to fuppofe 
that this is a ihallow ^e becaufe it is not driven by one 
impulfe. As civilization advances, it becomes more 
difficult to eftimate what is going on, and we fet it all 
down as confufion. Now there is not one ''great 
antique heart,*' whofe beatings we can count, but many 
impulfes, many circles of thought in which men are 
moving, many objefts. Men are not all in the fame 
ftate of progrefs, fo cannot be moved in mafies as of 
old* At one time chivalry urged all men — then the 
Church— and the phenomena were few, (imple, and 
broad ; or at leaft they feem (o in hiftory. 
. Ellesmere. Very true : ftill I agree fomewhat with 
Dunsford, that men are not agitated as they ufed to be 
by the great fpeculative queftions. I account for it 
in this way, that the material world has opened out be* 
fof e us : and we cannot but look at that, and mufl play 
with it and work at it. I would fay, too, that philo- 
fophy had been found out; and there is fbmething in 
that. Still I think if it were not for the intereft now 
attaching to material things, great intelledtual queftions, 
not exacSUy of the old kind, would arife and agitate the 
world. 

MiLVERTON. There is one thing in my mind that 
may confirm your view. I cannot but think that the 
enlarged view we have of the univerfe muft in fome 
meafure damp perfonal ambition. What is it to be 
King, Sheik, Tetrarch, or Emperor, over a bit of a 
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little bit* Macbeth*s fpeech, *' we'd jump the life to 
come,** is a thing a man with modern lights, however 
madly ambitious, would hardly utter. ^ 

DuNSFORD. Religious lights, Milverton ? 

MiLVERTON. Of courfe not, if he had them : but I 
meant fcientific lights. Sway over our fellow-creatures, 
at any rate anything but mental fway, has fhrunk into 
lefs proportions. 

Ellesmere. I have been looking over the efiay. I 
think you may put in fomewhere— that that age would 
probably be the greateft in which there was the lealb 
difference between great men and the people in general: 
when the former were only negle<9:ed, not hunted down. 

Milverton. Yes* 

Ellesmere. You are rather lengthy here about the ^ 

cruelties to be found in hiftory : but we are apt to for- 
get thefe matters. 

Milverton. They always prefs upon my mind. 

DuNSFORD. And on mine. I do not like to read 
much of hiftory for that very reafbn. I get fo fick at 
heart about it all. 

Milverton. Ah, yes, hiftory is a ftupendous thing. 
To read it is like looking at the ftars : we turn away in ' 

awe and perplexity. Yet there is fome method running , 

through the little afiairs of man as through the multi- J 

tude of funs, feemingly to us as confiifed as routed armies . , 

in fuU flight. 

DuNSFORD. Some law of love. 

Ellesmere. I am afraid it is not in the p^ft alone 
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that we fhould be awe-ftruck with horrors : we, who 
have a flave trade ftill on earth. But, to go back to the 
eflay, I like what you fey about the theory of conftruft- 
ing the Chriftian character without geniality ; only you 
do not go far enough. You are afraid. People are for 
ever talking, efpecially you philanthropic^ people, about 
making others happy. I do not know any way fo Aire 
of making others happy as of being fo onefelf, to begin 
with. I do not mean that people are to be felf-abibrbed ; 
but they are to drink in nature and life a little. From 
a genial, wifely-developed man, good things radiate: 
whereas, you muft allow, Milverton, that benevolent 
people are very apt to be one-tided and fufly, and not of 
the fweeteft temper if others will not be good and happy 
in their way. 

Milverton. That is really not fair. Of courfe, 
acid, fmall-minded people, carry their narrow notions 
and their acidity into their benevolence. Benevolence 
is no abftra£l perfeftion. Men will exprefs their bene- 
volence according to their other gifts or want of gifts. 
If it is ftrong, it overcomes other things in the charadler 
which would be hindrances to it ; but it muft fpeak in 
the language of the foul it is in. 

Ellesmere. Come, let us go and fee the pigs. I 
hear them grunting over their dinners in the farm-yard. 
I like to fee creatures who can be happy without a 
theory. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The next time that I came over to Worth Afli- 
ton it was raining, and I found my friends in the 
ftudy. 

Well, Dunsford, faid EUcfmere, is it not comfortable 
to have our feffions here for once, and to be looking out 
on a good folid Englifh wet day. 

Dunsford. Rather a fluid than a folid. But I agree 
with you in thinking it is very comfortable here. 

Ellesmere. I like to look upon the backs of books. 
Firft I think how much of the owner's inner life and 
character is fliown in his books : then perhaps I wonder 
how he got fuch a book which feems fo remote from all 
that I know of him — . 

MiLVERTON. I fhall turn my books the wrong fide 
upwards when you come into the ftudy. 

Ellesmere. But what amufes me moft is to fee the 
odd way in which books get together, efpecially in the 
library of a man who reads his books and puts them up, 
again wherever there is room. Now here is a charming 
party : '' A Treatife on the Steam Engine " between 
'' Locke on Chriftianity" and Madame de Stael's " Co- 
rinne.** I wonder what they talk about at night when 
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^ we are all afleep. Here is another happy juxta pofitlon, 
old Clarendon next to a modern nletaphyilcian whom he 
would pofitively loathe. Here is Sadler next to Malthus, 
and Horfley next to Prleftley ; but this fort of thing hap- 
pens moft in the beft-regulated libraries. It is a charm- 
ing refleftion for controverfial writers that their works 
will be put together on the fame flielves, often between 
the fame covers, and that in the minds of educated men, 
the name of one writer will be fure to recall the name 
of the other. So they go down to pofterity as a brother- 
hood. 

MiLVERTON. To complete EUefmere's theory, we 
may fay that all thofe injuries to books which we choofe 
to throw upon fome wretched worm, are but the wounds 
from rival books. 

Ellesmere. Certainly. But now let us proceed to 
polifh up the weapons of another of thefe fpiteful crea- 
tures. 

DuNSFORD. Yes. What is to be our eflay to-day, 
Milverton ? 

MiLVERTON. Fiftion. 

Ellesmere. Now, that is really unfortunate. Fiftion 
is juft the fubje£l to be difcufTed, no, not difcufTed, talked 
over, out of doors, on a hot day, all of us lying about in 
eafy attitudes on the grafs, Dunsford with his gaiters 
forming a moft pidlurefijue and prominent figure. But 
there is nothing complete in this life. '' Surgit amarf 
^^ aliquid:" and fo we muft liften to Fi<^ion in arm 
chairs. 
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|)HE influence of works of flftion is 
' unbounded. Even the minds of well- 
infonned people are often more ftored 
with charafters from acknowledged fiftion than 
from hiftoiy, or biography, or the real life around 
them. We difpute about thefe charafters as if 
they were realitie. Their experience is our ex- 
perience : we adopt thdr feelings, and imitate 
their ads. And fo there comes to be fomething 
traditional even in the management of the paf- 
fions. Shakefpeare's hiftorical plays were the only 
hiftory to the Duke of Marlborough. Thoufands 
of Greeks aAed imder the influence of what 
Achilles, or Ulyffes, did, in Homer. The poet 
flngs of the deeds that fliall be. He imagines 
the paft : he forms the future. 

Yet how furpaflingly interefting is real life, 
when we get an infight into it. Occafionally a 
great genius lifts up the veil of hifliory, and we 
!ee man who once really were alive, who did not 
always live only in hiflory. Or, amidft the dreary 
page of battles, levies, fieges, and the fleep-in- 
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ducing weavings and unweavings of political com- 
bination, we come, ourfelve^, acrofs fome fpoken 
or written words of the great aAors of the time ; 
and are then fafcinated by the life and reality of 
thefe things. Could you have the life of any 
man really pourtrayed to you, fun-drawn as it 
were, its hopes, its fears, its revolutions of opi- 
nion in e^ch day, its moft anxious wiflies attained, 
and then, perhaps, cryftalizing into its blackeft 
regrets, fuch a work would go far to contain all 
hiftories, and be the greateft leflbn of love, himii- 
lity and tolerance, that men had ever read. 

Now fiAion does attempt fomething like the 
above. In hiftory we are cramped by imperti- 
nent fadts that muft, however, be fet down ; by 
theories that muft be anfwered; evidence that muft 
be weighed; views that muft be taken. Our 
faAs conftantiy break off juft where we ftiould 
wifh to examine them moft clofely. The writer 
of fidion follows his charafters into the recefles 
of their hearts. There are no clofed doors for 
him. His puppets have no fecrets from their 
• mafter. He plagues you with no doubts, no half 
views, no criticifm. Thus they thought, he tells 
you, thus they looked, thus they afted. Then, 
with every opportunity for fcenic arrangement. 
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(for though his charafters are confidential with 
him, he is only as confidential with his reader as 
the intereft of the ftory will allow), it is not to 
be wondered at that the majority of readers ftiould 
look upon hiftory as a taflc, but tales of fidlion as 
a delight. 

The greateft merit of fidlion is the one fo ably 
put forward by Sir James Mackintofli : namely, 
that it creates and nourifhes fympathy. It extends 
this fympathy, too, in diredlions where, otherwife, 
we hardly fee when it would have come. But, it 
may be objeded, that this fympathy is indifcrimi- 
nate ; and that we are in danger of mixing up vir- 
tue and vice and blurring both, if we are led to 
fympathize with all manner of wrong doers. But 
in the firft place, virtue and vice are fo mixed in 
real life that it is well to be fomewhat prepared 
for that fad. And moreover the fympathy is not 
wrongly diredled. Who has not felt intenfe fym- 
pathy for Macbeth ? Yet could he be alive again, 
with evil thoughts againft "the gracious Duncan;" 
and could he fee into all that has been felt for him, ' . 
would that be an encouragement to murder ? The 
intenfe pity of wife people for the crimes of others, 
when rightly reprefented, is one of the ftrongeft 
antidotes againft crime. We have taken the ex- 
treme cafe of fympathy being dire<5ted towards 
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bad i^en. How often has fiftion made us fym- 
pathize with obfcure fufFering and retiring great- 
nefs ; with the world-defpifed, and efpecially with 
thofe mixed charaders in whom we might, other- 
wife, fee but one colour — with Shylock and with 
Hamlet — with Jeanie Deans and with Claver- 
houfe — with Sancho Panza as well as with Don 
Quixote ! 

On the other hand, there is a danger of too 
much converfe with fidion leading us into dream- 
land, or rather into lubber-land* Of courfe this 
" too much converfe" implies large converfe with 
inferior writers. Such writers are too apt to make 
life as they would have it for themfelves. Some- 
times alfb they muft make it to fuit bookfellers* 
rules* Having fuch power over their puppets, 
they abufe it. They can kill thefe puppets, change 
their natures fuddenly, reward or punifli them fo 
eafily, that it is no wonder they are led to play 
fantaftic tricks with them. Now, if a fedulous 
reader of the ^o^ks of fuch writers fhoxild form 
his notions of real life from them, he would oc- 
cafionally meet with rude fhocks when he encoun- 
tered the realities of that life. 

For my own part, notwithftanding all the charms 
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of life In fwifdy-written novels, I prefer real life. 
It Is true that, in the former, everything breaks 
off round, every little event tends to fbme great 
thing, everybody one meets is to exercife fome 
great influence for good or ill upon one's fate. I 
take It for granted one fancies onefelf the hero. 
Then all one's virtue is pdd in ready money, or 
at leaft one can draw upon it at the end of the 
third volume. One leaps to remote wealth and 
honour by hair-breadth chances ; and one's imcle 
in India always dies opportunely. To be fiire 
the thought occurs, that if this novel life could 
be turned into real life, one might be the imcle 
in India and not the hero of the tale. But that 
is a trifling matter, for at any rate one fliould 
carry on with fpirit fomebody elfe's ftory. On 
the whole, however, as I faid before, I prefer real 
life, where nothing is tied up neatly, but all in 
odds and ends, where the dodlrine of compenfation 
enters largely, where we are often moft blamed 
when we leafl: deferve it, where there is no third 
volume to make things ftraight, ^d where many 
an Augufl:us marries many a Belinda, and, inftead 
of being happy ever afterwards, finds that there 
is a growth of trials and troubles for each fuccef- 
five period of man's life. 
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In confidering the fubjeft of fidion, the refpon- 
fibility of the writers thereof is a matter worth 
pointing out. We fee clearly enough that hifto- 
rians are to be limited by fafts and probabilities ; 
but we are apt to make a large allowance for the 
fancies of writers of fiftion. We muft remember, 
however, that fiftion is not falfehood. If a writer 
puts abftrad virtues into book clothing, and fends 
them upon ftilts into the world, he is a bad wri- 
ter : if he claffifies men, and attributes all virtue 
to one clafs and all vice to another, he is a falfe 
writer. Then, again, if his ideal is fo poor, that 
he fancies man's welfare to confift in immediate 
happinefs ; if he means to paint a great man and 
paints only a greedy one ; he is a mifchievous 
writer: and not the lefs fo, although by lamp- 
light and amongft a juvenile audience his coarfe 
fcene-painting fliould be thought very grand. He 
may be true to his own fancy, but he is falfe to 
nature. A writer, of courfe, cannot get beyond 
his own ideal ; but at leaft he fliould fee that he 
works up to it : and if it is a poor one, he had 
better write hiftories of the utmoft concentration 
of dulnefs, than amufe us with unjuft and untrue 
imaginings. 
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Ellesmere. I am glad you have kept to the obvious 
things about fiftion. It would have been a great nui- 
fance to have had to follow you through intricate theories 
about what iidtion confifts in and what are its limits, 
and fo on. Then we fhould have got into queftions 
touching the laws of reprefentation generally, and then 
into art, of which, between ourfelves, you know very 
little. 

DuNSFORD. Talking of reprefentation, what do you 
two, who have now feen fomething of the world, think 
about reprefentative government ? 

Ellesmere. Dunsford plumps down upon us fome- 
times with awful queftions : what do you think of all 
philofophy : or what is your opinion of life in general ? 
Could not you throw in a few fmall queftions of that 
kind, together with your reprefentative one; and we 
might try to anfwer them all at once. Dunsford is only 
laughing at us, Milverton. 

MiLVERTON. No, I know what was in Dunsford's 

mind when he afked that queftion. He has had his 

doubts and mi/givings, when he has been reading a fix 

tn^ts'' debate (for people in the country I dare fay do read 

thofe things), whether reprefentative government is the 

'nofi complete device the human mind could fuggeft for 

getting at wife ruJers. 

^LLEsj\dMRE^ It is a doubt which has croffed my 
niind, 

^^^Ei^i.^^ And mine; but the doubt, if it has ever 
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been more than mere petulance, has not had much prac- 
tical weight with me. Look how the bufinefs of the 
world is managed. There are a few people who think 
out things, and a few who execute. The former are 
not to be fecured by any device. They are gifts. The 
latter may be well chofen, have often been well chofen, 
under other forms of government than the reprefentative 
one. I believe that the favourites of kings have been a 
fuperior race of men. Even a fool does not choofe 
a fool for a favourite. He knows better than that : he 
muft have fomething to lean againft. But between the 
thinkers and the doers, (if, indeed, we ought to make 
fuch a diftincEUon), what a number of ufeful links there 
are in a reprefentative government on account of the 
much larger number of people admitted into fome ihare 
of government. What general cultivation muft come 
from that, and what fecurity ! Of courfe everything 
has its wrong fide : and from this number of people let 
in, there comes declamation, and clap-trap, and mob- 
fervice, which is much the fame thing as courtierfhip 
was in other times. But then, to make the comparifon 
a fair one, you muft take the wrong fide of any other 
form of government that has been devifed. 

DuNSFORD. Well, but fo much power centering in 
the lower houfe of parliament, and the getting into par- 
liament being a thing which is not very inviting to the 
kind of people one would moft like to fee there, do yoir 
not think that the ableft men are kept away ? 

MiLVERTON. Yes : but if you make your governing 
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body a unit or a ten, or any fmall number, how is this 
power, unlefs it is Argus-eyed, and myriad-minded, 
and right-minded too, to choofe the right men any better 
than they are found now. The great danger, as it 
appears to me, of reprefentative government, is left it 
fhould Aide down from reprefentative government to 
delegate government. In my opinion the wel&re of 
England, in great meafure, depends upon what takes 
place at th^ huftings. If, in the majority of inftances, 
there were abjecSi: condudl there, elecStors and ele£bed 
would be alike debafed : upright public men could not 
be expecSted to arife from fuch beginnings ; and thought* 
ful perfons would begin to confider whether fome other 
form of government could not forthwith be made out. 

Ellesmere. I have a fupreme difguft for the man 
who at the huftings has no opinion beyond, or above, 
the clamour round him. How fuch a fellow would have 
kifled the ground before a Pompadour, or waited for 
hours in a Buckingham's antechamber, only to catch 
the &inteft beam of refle£bed light from royalty. 

But I declare we have been juft like fchoolboys talk* 
ing about forms of government, and fb on. 

** For forms of government let fools conteft, 
'< That which is imrft adminiftered is beft,"* 

that is, reprefentative government. 

MiLVERTON. I fliould not like either of you to fancy, 
from what I have been faying about reprefentative go- 
vernment, that I do not fee the dangers and the evils of 
it. In fa£i:, it is a frequent thought with me of what 
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importance the Houfe of Lords is at prefent, and of how 
much greater importance it might be made. If there 
were Peers for life, and official members of the Houfe 
of Commons, it would, I think, meet moft of your ob- 
je<9:ions, Dunsford. 

DuNSFORD. I fuppofe I am becoming a little rufty, 
and difpofed to grumble, as I grow old : but there is a 
good deal in modern government which feems to me 
very rude and abfurd. There comes a clamour, partly 
reafbnable ; power is deaf to it, overlooks it, fays there 
is no fuch thing; then great clamour; after a time, 
power welcomes that, takes it to its arms, fays that now 
it is loud it is very wife, wiflies it had always been 
clamour itfelf. 

£llesm£IC£. How many acres do you farm, Duns-* 
ford ? How fpitefiil you are ! 

DuKSFORD. I am not thinking of corn laws alone, as 
you fancy, Mafter Ellefmere. But to go to other things. 
I quite agree, Milverton, with what you were faying juft 
now about the bufinefs of the world being carried on 
by few, and the thinking few being in the nature of gfts 
to the woirld, not elicited by King or Kaxfer. 

Milverton. The mill-ftreams that turn the clappers 
• of the world arife in folitary places. 

Ellesmere. Not a bad metaphor, but untrue. Arif- 
• totle. Bacon — 

Milverton. Well, I believe it would be much wifer 

to (ay, that we cannot lay down rules about the higheft 

► work ; either when it is done, where it will be done, or 

I H 
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how it can be made to be done. It is too immaterial 
for our meafurement ; for the higheft part even of the 
mere bufinefs of the world is in dealing with ideas. It is 
very amuflng to obferve the mifconceptions of men on 
thefe points. They call for what is outward, can un- 
deriland that, can praife it. Fuffinefs and the forms of 
activity in all ages get great praife. Imagine an aftive, 
buftling, little praetor under Auguftus, how he probably 
pointed out Horace to his fons, as a moony kind of man, 
whofe ways were much to be avoided, and told them it 
' was a weaknefs in Auguftus to like fuch idle men about 
him inftead of men of bufinefs. 

Ellesmere. Or fancy a buftling Glafgow merchant 
of Adam Smith's day, watching him. How little would 
the merchant have dreamt, what a number of vefTels 
were to be floated away by the ink in the ProfefTor's 
inkftand ; and what crafhing of axes, and clearing of 
forefts in diftant lands, the noife of his pen upon the 
paper portended. 

MiLVERTON. It is not only the efFecS: of the ftill- 
working man that the hufy man cannot anticipate, but 
neither can he comprehend the prefent labour. If 
Horace had told my praetor that 

" Abftinuit Venere et vino, fudavit et alfit," 

'' What, to write a few lines ! '* would his praetorihip 
have cried out, '' why I can live well and enjoy life ; 
" and I flatter myfelf no one in Rome does more bufi- 
" nefs/' 

DuNSFORD. All of it only goes to fhow how little we 
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know of each other, and how tolerant we ought to be 
of others* efforts. 

MiLVERTON. The trials that there muft be every day 
without any incident, that even the moft minute houfe- 
hold chronicler could fet down j the labours without 
fhow or noife ! 

Ellesmere. The deep things that there are which, 
with unthinking people, pais for (hallow things, merely 
becaufe they are clear as well as deep. My fable of the 
other day, for inftance — ^which, inftead of producing any 
moral effe<9: upon you two, only feemed to make you 
both inclined to giggle. 

MiLVERTON. I am fo glad you reminded me of that. 
I, too, fired with a noble emulation, have invented a 
fable fince we laft met which I want you to hear. I 
aflure you I did not mean to laugh at yours : it was 
only that it came rather unexpectedly upon me. You 
are not exacStly the perfon from whom one (hould expecSi: 
'fables. 

Ellesmere. I fee you want to befpeak my favour 
for your bantling. I do not perceive why an unexpefted 
good thing (hould provoke a fmile. You (hall now 
know what a critic who has been laughed at, can do. 

DuNSFORD. Now, for the fable. 

MiLVERTON. There was a gathering together of crea- 
tures hurtful and terrible to man, to name their king. 
Blight, mildew, darknefs, mighty waves, fierce winds, 
Will-o'-the-wifps, and (hadows of grim objefts, told fear- 
fully their doings and preferred their claims, none pre- 
vailing. But when evening came on, a thin mift curled 
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idclf up, dcrifively, amidft the affemblage, and faid, *' I 
*' gather rouiid a man going to his own home over paths 
*' made by his daily footfteps : and he becomes at once 
" belplefs and tame as a child. The lights, meant to 
'* aiEft him, then betray. You find him wandering, or 
" need the aid of other Terrors to fubdue him. I am, 
" alone, confiifion to him." And all the affemblage 
bowed before the mift, and made it king, and fet it on 
the brow of many a mountain, where, when it is not 
doing evil, it may be often feen to this day. 

DuNSFORD. Well, I like that hbie : only I am not 
quite clear about the meaning. 

Ellesmerb. You had no doubt about mine. 

DuNSFORD. Is the mift calumny, Milverton i 

Ellesmere. No, prejudice, I am fure, 

DuNSFORD. Familiarity with the things around us, 
obfcuring knowledge i 

Milverton. I would rather not explain. Each of 
you may make your own hble of it. 

DuNSFORD. Well, if ever I make a ^le, it ihall be 
one of the old fafliioned fort, with animals for the 
fjieakers, and a good eafy moral. 

Ellesmere. Not a thing requiring the notes of feven 
German metaphyficians. I muft go and talk a little to 
my friends, the trees, and fee if I can get any explana- 
tion from them. It is turning out a beautiful day after 
all, notwith {landing my praife of its folidity. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

We met is ufual at our old fpot on the lawn 
for our next reading. I forget what took place 
before reading, except that EUefmere was very 
jocofe about our reading " Fiftion" in doors, and 
the following ^^ November Eflay," as he called 
it, '^ under a jovial fun, and. with the power of 
'* getting up and walking away from each other 
" to any extent." 



ON THE ART OF LIVING WITH 

OTHERS. 

I HE Iliad for war; the Odyfley for 
wandering: but where is the great 
domeftic epic ? Yet it is but com- 
monplace to fay, that paffions may rage round a 
tea-table, which would not have mifbecome men 
dafliing at one another in war-chariots ; and evo- 
lutions of patience and temper are perforriied at 
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the firefide, worthy to be compared with the Re- 
treat of the Ten Thoufand. Men have wor- 
ihipped feme fantaftic being for living alone in a 
wildernefs ; but fecial martyrdoms place no faints 
upon the calendar. 

We may blind ourielves to it if we like, but 
the hatreds and (Kfgufls that there are behind 
friendfliip, relationftiip, fervice, and, indeed, prox- 
imity of all kinds, is one of the darkeft (pots 
upon earth. The various relations of life, which 
bring people together, cannot, as we know, be 
perfeftly fulfilled except in a ftate where there 
will, perhaps, be no occafion for any of them. It 
is no harm, however, to endeavour to fte whe- 
ther there are any methods which may make thefe 
relations in the leaft degree more harmonious 
■now. 



In the firft place, if people are to live happily 
together, they muft not fancy, becaufe they are 
thrown together now, that all their lives have 
been exaftly fimtlar up to the prefent time, that 
they ftarted exaftly alike, and that they are to be 
for the future of the fame mind. A thorough 
ftion of the difference of men is the great 
thing to be aflured of in fecial knowledge : it is 
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to Kfe what Newton's law is to aftronomy. Some- 
times men have a knowledge of it with regard to 
the world in general : they do not expeft the 
outer world to agree with them in all points, but 
are vexed at not being able to drive their own 
taftes and opinions into thofe they live with. 
Diverfities diftrefs them. They will not fee that 
there are many forms of virtue and wifdom. Yet 
we might as well fay, *^ Why all thefe ftars ; why 
'^ this difference ; why not all one ftar ? " 

Many of the rules for people living together 
in peace, follow from the above. For inftance, 
not to interfere unreafonably with others, not to 
ridicule their taftes, not to queftion and re-queftion 
their refolves, not to indulge in perpetual com- 
ment on their proceedings, and to delight in their 
having other purfuits than ours, are all bafed up- 
on a thorough perception of the fimple fadl, that 
they are not we. 

Another rule for living happily with others, is 
to avoid having ftock fubjefts of difputation. It 
moftly happens, when people live much together, 
that they come to have certain fet topics, around 
which, from frequent difpute, there is fuch a 
growth of angry words, mortified vanity and the 
like, that the original fubjeft of difference becomes 
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a ftanding fubjefl: for quarrel ; and there is a ten- 
dency in all minor difputes to drift down to it. 

Again, if people wifti to live well together, 
rfiey muft not hold too much to It^ic, and fup- 
pofe that everything is to be fettled by fufficient 
reafon. Dr. Johnfon faw this clearly with regard 
to married people, when he fdd, " wretched 
" would be the pair above all names of wretched- 
" nels, who ftiould be doomed to adjuft by reafon, 
'* every morning, all the minute detail of a do- 
" mcftic day." But the application ftiould be 
much more general than he made it. There is 
no time for fuch reafonings, and nothing that is 
worth them. And when we recolleft how two 
lawyers, or two politicians, can go on contending, 
and that there is no end of one-fided reafoning on 
any fubjeft, we ftiall not be fure that fuch con- - 
tention is the beft mode for arriving at truth. 
But certainly it is not the way to arrive at good 
temper. 

If you would be loved as a companion, avoid 
unneceflary criticifm upon thofe with whom ymi 
live. The number of people who have taken om 
judges' patents for themlelves is very large in any 
fociety. Now it would be hard for a man to live 
with another who was always criticiling his a<Jtions, 
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even if it were kindly and juft criticifin. It 
would be like living between the glafles of a mi- 
crofcope. But thefe felf-eledted judges, like their 
prototypes, are very apt to have the perfons they 
judge brought before them in the guife of cul- 
prits. 

One of the moft provoking forms of the criti- 
cifm above alluded to, is that which may be called, 
criticifin over the fhoulder. " Had I been con- 
" fulted," " had you liftened to me," " but you 
" always will," and fuch fliort fcraps of fentences 
may remind many of us of diflertations which we 
have fufFered and inflifted, and of which we can- 
not call to mind any foothing efFeft. 

Another rule is, not to let familiarity fwallow 
up all courtefy. Many of us have a habit of faying 
to thofe with whom we live fuch things as we fay 
about ftrangers behind their backs. There is no 
place, however, where real politenefs is of more 
value than where we moftly think it would be 
fuperfluous. You may fay more truth, or rather 
fp^k out more plainly, to your aflbciates, but 
not lefs courteoufly, than you do to ftrangers. 

Again, we muft not expeA more from the fo- 
ciety of our friends and companions than it can 
give ; and efpecially muft not expeft contrary 
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things. It is fomewhat arrogant to talk of tra- 
velling over other minds (mind being, for what 
we know, infinite) : but ftill we become familiar 
with the upper views, taftes and tempers of our 
aflbciates. And it is hardly in man to eftimate 
juiUy what is familiar to him. In travelling along 
at night, as Hazlitt fays, we catch a glimpfe into 
cheerful looking rooms with light blazing in them, 
and we conclude, involuntarily, how happy the 
inmates muft be. Yet there is Heaven and Hell 
in thofe rooms, the fame Heaven and Hell that 
we have known in others. 

There are two great clafles of promoters of 

focial happinefs, cheerful people, and people who 

have {bme reticence. The latter are more fecure 

benefits to fociety even than the former. They 

are non-condudtors of all the heats and ammoflties 

around them. To have peace in a houfe, or a 

family, or any focial circle, the members of it 

muft beware of paffing on hafty and uncharitable 

ipeeches, which, the whole of the context feldom 

being told, is often not conveying, but creating, 

. mifchief. They muft be very good people to 

I ' avoid doing this ; for let human nature fay what 

i it will, it likes Ibmetimes to look on at a quarrel : 

^b and that, not altogether from ill nature, but from 
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a love of excitement — for the fame reafbn that 
Charles the Second liked to attend the debates in 
the Lords, becaufe they were '^ as good as a play." 

We come now to the confideration of temper, 
which might have been expeded to be treated 
firft. But to cut off the means and caufes of bad 
temper, is, perhaps, of as much importance as 
any direft dealing with the temper itfelf. Be- 
fides, it is probable that in fmall focial circles 
there is more fufFering from unkindnefs than ill- 
temper. Anger is a thing that thofe who live 
under us fufFer more from than thofe who live 
with us. But all the forms of ill-humour and 
four-fenfitivenefs, which efpecially belong to equal 
intimacy (though indeed they are common to all) 
are beft to be met by impaffivenefs. When two 
fenfitive perfons are fhut up together, they go on 
vexing each other with a reproduftive irritability.* 
But fenfitive and hard people get on well to- \ 



• Madame Necker de SauiTure^s maxim about fairnefs with 
children has fuggefted the above. ** Ce qui plie ne peut fervir 
*^ d'appuiy et Tenfant veut etre appuyc. Non-feulement il en a 
" befoin^ mais il le d^fire, mais fa tendreffc la plus confbinte n*eft 
•* qu'a ce prix. Si vous lui faites TefFet d'un autre enfant, fi vous 
" partagez fes paflions, fes vacillations continuelle, fi vous lui rcn- 
** dcz tous fes mouvements en les augmentant, foit par la contra- 
" riete, foit par un execs de complaifance, il pourra fe fervir de 
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gether. The fupply of temper is not altogether 
out of the ufual laws of fupply and demand- 
Intimate friends and relations fhould be careful 
when they go out into the world together, or ad- 
mit others to their own circle, that they do not 
make a bad ufe of the knowledge which they 
have gained of each other by their intimacy. 
Nothing is more common than this, and did it not 
moftly proceed from mere careleffnefs, it would 
be fuperlatively ungenerous. You feldom need 
wait for the written life of a man to hear about 
his weaknefles, or what are fuppofed to be fuch, 
if you know his intimate friends or meet him in 
company with them. 

Laftly, in conciliating thofe we live with, it is 
moft furely done, not by confulting their interefts, 
nor by giving way to their opinions, fo much as 
by not offending their taftes. The moft refined 



« vous comme d'un jouet^ mais non etre heureux en votre pre- 
** fence 5 il pleurera, fe mutlnera, et bientot le fouvenir d'un temps 
** de d^fordre et d'humeur fe liera avec votre idee. Vous n'avez 
pas ete le foutien de votre enfant, vous ne l^avez pas preferve 
de cette flu6hiation perpetuelle de la volonte, maladie des etres 
** faibles et livres a une imagination vive 5 vous n'avez affure ni fa 
paix, ni fa fageffe, ni fon bonheur, pourquoi vous croirait-il fa 
mere ?" — L* Education Progreffvve, vol. i. p. 228. 
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part of us lies in this region oftafte which is per- 
haps a refult of our whole being, rather than a 
part of our nature, and at any rate is the region 
of our moft fubtle fympathies and antipathies. 

It may be faid that if the great principles of 
Chriftianity were attended to, all fuch rules, fug- 
geftions and obfervations as the above would be 
needlefs. True enough ! Great principles afS^ 
at the bottom of all things ; but to apply them 
to daily life, many little rules, precautions, and 
infights are needed. Such things hold a middle 
place between real life and principles, as form 
does between matter and ipirit : moulding the 
one and expreffing the other. 



Ellesmere. Quite right that laft part. Everybody 
muft have known really good people, with all Chriftian 
temper, but having fo little Chriftian prudence as to do 
a great deal of mifchief in fbciety. 

^ DuNSFORD. There is one cafe, my dear Milverton, 
which I do not think you have confidered : the cafe 
where people live unhappily together, not from any bad 
f^u- vp;qj^ ga(.ji other, but becaufe they do not 
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agree about the treatment of others. A juft perfon, for 
inftance, who would bear anything for himfelf or herielf, 
muft remoaftrate, at the hazard of any difagreement, at 
injuftice to others. 

MiLVERTON. Yes. That, however, is a cafe to be 
decided upon higher confiderations than thofe I have 
been treating of. A man muft do his duty in \hc way 
of preventing injuftice, and take what comes of it. 

Ellesmere. For people to live happily together, the 
real fccret is, that they (hould not live too much toge- 
ther. Of courfe you cannot fay that : it would found 
harfh, and cut (hort the EfTay altogether. 

Again, you talk about taftes and "region of (iibtle 
" fympathies," and all that. I have obferved that if 
people's vanity is pleafed, they live well enough together. 
Offended vanity is the great feparator. You hear a 
man (call him B) faying that he is really not himfelf be- 
fore So-and-fo : tell him that So-and-fo admires him very 
much and is himfelf rather abaflied before B ; and B is 
ftraightway comfortable, and they get on harmonioufly 
together, and you hear no more about fubtle fympathies. 

DuNSFORD. What a low view you do take of things 
fometimes, Ellefmere. 

MiLVERTON. I (hould not care how low it was, but 
it is not feir : at leaft it does not contain the whole mat- 
ter. In the very cafe he has put, there was a fubtle 
embarraffment between B and So-and-fo. Well, now, 
let thefc people, not merely meet occafionally, but be 
obliged to live together, without any fuch explanation as 
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EUefmere has imagined ; and they will be very uncom- 
fortable from caufes that you cannot impute to vanity. 
It takes away much of the favour of life, to live amongft 
thofe with whom one has not anything like one's fair 
value. It may not be mortified vanity, but unfatisfied 
fympathy, which caufes this difcomfort. B thinks that 
the other does not know him ; he feels that he has no 
place with the other. When there is intenfe admira- 
tion on one fide, there is hardly a care in the mind of 
the admiring one as to what eftimation he is held in. 
But in ordinary cafes, fome cle'arly defined refped and 
acknowledgment of worth is needed on both fides. See 
how happy a man is in any office or fervice, who is ac- 
knowledged to do fomething well. How comfortable 
he is with his fuperiors ! He has his place. It is not 
exaftly a fatisfadlion of his vanity, but an acknowledg- 
ment of his ufeful exiflence, that contents him, I do not 
mean to fay that there are not innumerable claims for 
acknowledgment of merit and fervice made by rampant 
vanity and egotifm, which claims cannot be fatisfied, 
ought not to be fetisfied, and which, being imfatisfied^ 
embitter people. But I think your word Vanity will 
not explain aU the feelings we have been talking about* 

Ellesmere, Perhaps not, 

DuNSFORD. Certainly not. 

Ellesmere. Well, at any rate, you will admit that 
there is a clafs of dreadfully humble people who make 
immenfe claims at the very time that they are explaining 
that they have no claims. They fay they know they 
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cannot be efteemed : they arc well aware that they are 
not wanted, and fo on ; all the while making it a fort of 
grievance and a claim that they are not what they know 
themfelves not to be : whereas, if they did but fall back 
upon their humility and keep themfelves quiet about their 
demerits, they would be ftrong then, and in their place 
and happy, doing what they could. 

MiLVERTON. It muft be confefled that thefe people 
do make their humility fomewhat obnoxious. Yet, 
after all, you allow that they know their deficiencies, and 
they only fay, '' I know 1 have not much to recommend 
" me, but I wi(h to be loved, nevcrthelefs.*' 

Ellesmere. Ah, if they only faid it a few times ! 
Befides, there is a little envy mixed up with the humi- 
lity that I mean. 

DuNSFORD, Travelling is a great trial of people's 
ability to live together. 

Ellesmere. Yes. Lavater fays that you do not 
know a man until you have divided an inheritance with 
him ; but I think a long journey with him will do. 

Milverton. Well, and what is it in travelling that 
makes people difagree ? Not dire£l: felfiflinefs, but injudi- 
cious management ; ftupid regrets, for inftance, at things 
not being different from* what they are, or from what 
they might have been, if '' the other route" had bqen 
chofen ; fellow-travellers punifliing each other with each 
other's taftes; getting ftockfubjefts of difputation; laugh- 
ing unfeafonably at each other's vexations and difoom- 
forts ; and endeavouring to fettle everything by the force 
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of fufEcient reafon, inftead of by fome authorized will, 
or by toffing up. Thus, in the fhort time of a journey, 
altnoft all modes and caufes of human difagreement are 
brought into a£):ion. 

£ll£sm£R£. My favourite one not being the leaft — 
overmuch of each other's company. 

For my part, I think one of the greateft bores of 
companionfliip is, not that people wifh to fit taftes and 
notions on you, juft as they might the firft pair of ready 
made ihoes they met with, a procefs amufing enough to 
the byftander, but exquifitely uncomfortable to the perfon 
being rcady-fliod ; but that they bore you with never- 
ending talk about their purfuits, even when they know 
that you do not work in the izmt groove with them, 
and that they cannot hope to make you do {o. 

DuNSFORD. Nobody can accufe you of that fault, 
EUefinere : I never heard you dilate much upon any- 
thing that interefted you, though I have known you 
have ibme pet fubje£l:, and to be working at it for 
months. But this comes of your coldnefe of nature. 

Ellesmere. Well, it might bear a more favourable 
conftruftion. But to go back to the Eflay, It only 
contemplates the fa£l of people living together as equals, 
if we may fb iay ; but in genferal, of courfe, you muft 
add fome other relationfhip or connexion than that of 
merely being together. 

MiLVERTON. I had not overlooked that; but there 
are certain general rules in the matter that may be ap- 
plied to nearly all relationfhip, jufl as I have taken that 
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one from Johnibn, applied by him to married life, about 
not endeavouring to fettle all things by reafoning, and 
have given it a general application which, I believe, it 
will bear. 

Ejllesmere. There is one thing that I fhould think 
miift often make women very unreafbnable and unplea- 
iant companions. Oh, you may both hold up your 
hands and eyes, but I am not married and can (ay what 
I pleafe. Of courfe you put on the proper official look 
of aftonifhment ; and I will duly report it. But I was 
going to lay that Chivalry, which has doubtle& done a 
great deal of good, has alio done a great deal of harm. 
Women may talk the greateft unreaibn out of doors, 
gnd nobody kindly informs them that it is unreaibn. 
They do not talk much before clever men, and when 
they do, their words are humoured and dandled as chil- 
dren's {a)angs are. Now, I fhould fancy — mind I do not 
want either of you to fay that my fancy is otherwife than 
quite unreafbnable — I fhould fancy that when women 
have to hear reafon at home it muft found odd to them. 
The truth is, you know, we cannot pet anything much 
without doing it mifchief. You cannot pet. the intelleS, 
any more than the will, without injuring it. Well ^ 
then, again, if you put pii^ople upon a pedeflal and do a 
great deal of worfhip around them, I cannot think but 
the will in fuch cafes mufl become rather corrupted, and 
that lefTons of obedience mufl fall rather harfhly — 

DuNSFORD. Why you Mahometan, you Turk of a 
lawyer — would you do away with all the high things of 
courtefy, tendernefs for the weaker, and — 
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MiLVERTON. No, I fee what he means, and there is 
fomething in it. Many a woman is brought up in un- 
reafon and felf-will from thefe caufes that he has given, 
as many a man from other caufes, but there is one great 
correftive that he has omitted, and which is, that all 
forms, fafhions, and outward things, have a tendency 
to go down before realities when they come hand to 
hand together. Knowledge and judgment prevail. 
Governing is apt to fall to the right perfon in private as 
in public affairs. 

Ellesmere. Thofe who give way in public affairs, 
and let the men who can do a thing, do it, are fo far 
wife that they know what is to be done, moftly, But 
the very things I am arguing againft are the unreafoA 
and felf-will, which being conftantly pampered do not 
appreciate reafon or juft (way, Befides, is there not a 
force in ill*humour and unreafon to which you conftantly 
fee the wifeft bend ? You will come round to my opi- 
nion fome day. I do not want though to convince you. 
It is no buiinefs of mine. 

MiLVERTON. Well, I may be wrong, but I think, 
when we come to confider Education, I can fliew you 
how the dangers you fear may be greatly obviated, with- 
out Chivalry being obliged to put on a wig and gown, 
and be wife. 

DuNSFORb. Meanwhile, let us enjoy the delightful 
atmofphere of courtefy, unreafonable fometimes if you 
like, which faves many people being put down with the 
beft arguments in the moft cojivincing manner, or being 
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weighed, eftlmated, and given way to, fo as not to fpoil 
them. 

Ellesmere. Do not tell, either of you, what I have 
been faying. I fhall always be poked up into fome garret 
when I come to fee you, if you do. 

DuNSFORD. I think the moft curious thing, as regards 
people living together, is the intenfe ignorance they 
fometimes are in of each other. Many years ago, one 
or other of you faid ibmething of this kind to me, and I 
have often thought of it fince. 

MiLVERTON. People fulfil a relation towards each 
other, and they only know each other in that relation, 
especially if it is badly managed by the fuperior one ; 
but anyway the relationihip involves fome ignorance. 
They perform orbits round each other, each gyrating, 
too, upon his own axis, and there are parts of the cha- 
rafter of each which are never brought into view of the 
other. 

Ellesmere. I ihould carry this notion of yours, 
Milverton, further than you do. There is a peculiar 
mental relation foon conftituted between aflTociates of 
any kind, which confines and prevents complete know- 
ledge on both fides. Each man, in fome meafiire, there- 
fore, knows others only through himfelf. Tennyfon 
makes Ulyflies lay, 

" I am a part of all that I have feen f * 
it might have run, 

'* I am a part of all that I have heard.*' 
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DuNSFORD. Ellefmere becoming metaphyfical and 
tranfcendental ! 

Ellesmere. Well, well, we will leave thefe heights, 
and defcend in litde drops of criticifm. There are two 
or three things you might have pointed out, Milverton, 
Perhaps you would iay that they are included ia what 
you have faid, but I think not. You talk of the mif- 
chief of much comment on each other amongft thofe 
who live tbgether. You might have fhown, I think, that 
in the cafe of near friends and relations, this comment 
almoft deepens into interference — at leaft it partakes of 
that nature. Friends and relations fhould, therefore, 
be efpecially careful to avoid needlefs comments on each 
other. They do juft the contrary* That is one of the 
reafons why they often hate one another fo much.. 

DuNSFORD. Ellefmere! 

Ellesmere. Proteft, if you like, my dear Dunsford. 

DiiTentient, 

1. Becaufe I wifh it were not fo. 

2. Becaufe I am ibrry that it is. 

(figned) Dunsford. 

MiLVERTON. " Hate" is too ftrong a word, Ellef- 
mere ; what you fey would be true enough, if you would 
put '' are not in fympathy with.'* 

EtLESMERE. "Have a quiet diftafte for." That is 
the proper medium. Now, to go to another matter. 
You have not put the cafe of over-managing people, 
who are tremendous to live with. 
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MiLVERTON. I have Ipoken about ''interfering 
" reafonably with others." 
. Ellesmerb. That does not quite convey what I 
mean. It is when the manager and the managee aro- 
both of the fame mind as to the thing to be done ; but 
the former infifts, and inftrufts, and luggefts, and fore- 
fees, till the other feels that aU free agency for him is 
gone. 

M11.VERTON. It is a fad thing to confider how much 
of their abilities people turn to tirefomcnefe. You fee 
a man who would be very agreeable if he were not lb 
obfervant ; another who wduld be charming, if he wnm 
deaf and dumb : a third delightful, if he did not vex all 
around him with fuperfluous criticifm. 

Ellesmere. a hit at me that laft, I fufpe£l. But I 
Ihall go on. You have not, I think, made enough merit 
of independence in companion£hip. If I were to put 
into an aphorifm what I mean, I fhould fay, Thofe who 
depend wholly on companionfbip, are the worft com- 
panions ; or thus, Thofe deferve companionship who can 
do without it. There, Mr. Aphorifer General, what 
do you fay to that ? 

MiLVERTON. Very good, but — 

Ellesmere. Of courfe a " but" to other people's 
aphorifms, as if every aphorifin had not buts innumerable. 
We critics, you know, cannot abide criticifm. We do all 
the criticifm that is needed ourfelves. I wonder at the 
prefumption fometimes of you wretched authors. But, 
to proceed. You have not faid anything about the mif- 
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chief of iiiperfl.upus condolence amongft people who live 
together, I flatter myfelf that I could condole anybody 
out of all peace of mind. 

MiLVERTON. All depends upon whether condolence 
goes with the grain, or againft the grain, of vanity. I 
kndw.what you mean, however: For inftance, it is a 
very abfurd thing to fret much over other people's 
courfes, not cdnfidering the knowledge and difcipline 
that there is in any courfe that a man may take. And 
it is ftill more abfuf d to be conftantly fliowing the peo- 
ple fretted over^ that you are fretting oyer them. I 
think a good deal of what you call fuperfluous condo- 
lence would come under the head of fuperfluous criti- 
cifm. 

Ellesmere. Not altogether. In companionfhip, 
when an evil happens to one of the circle, the others 
fhould Amply attempt to fhare and lighten it, not to 
expound it, or dilate on it, or make it the leaft darker. 
The perfon afflifted generally apprehends all the black- 
nefe fufliciently. Now, unjuft abufe by the world is to 
me like the howling of the wind at night when one is 
warm within. Bring any draught of it into one's houfe 
though ; and it is not fo pleafant^ 

DuNSFORD. Talking of companionfhip, do not you 
think there is often a peculiar feeling of home where 
age and infirmity is ? The arm-chair of the fick, or the 
old, is the centre of the houfe. They think, perhaps, 
that they are unimportant ; but all the houfehold hopes 
and cares flow to them and from them. 
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MiLVERTON. I quite agree with you. What you 
have juft depiAed is a beautiful fight, elpccially when, 
as you often fee, the age or infirmity is not in the leaft 
feltilh or exafling. 

Ellesmerb. We have laid a great deal about the 
companionship of human beings : but, upon my werd, 
■we ought to have kept a few words for our dog friends. 
Rollo has been lolling out his great tongue, and looking 
willfully from &ce to face, as we each began our talk, 
A few minutes ago he was quite concerned, thiiiking 
I was angry with you, when I would not let you " but" 
my aphorifm. I am not fiire which of the three I fhould 
rather go out walking with now : Dunsford, Rollo, 
Milverton. The middle one is the fafcft companion. 
I am fure not to get out of humour with him. But I 
have no obje^lion to try the whole three : only I vote 
for much continuity of fUence, as we have had floods 
of dilculGon to-day, 

Dunsford. Agreed 1 

Ell£SMeR£. Come, Rollo ! you may bark now, as 
you have been iilent, like a wife dog, alf the morning. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was arranged, during our walk, that Ellefmere 
ihould come and ftay a day or two with me, and 
fee the neighbouring cathedral which is nearer 
my houfe than Milverton's. The vifit over, I 
brought him back to Worth Afliton. Milverton 
Taw us coming, walked down the hill to meet us, 
and after the ufual greetings, began to talk to 
EUefinere. 

Milverton. So you have been to fee our cathedral. 
I fay '^ our," for when a cathedral is within ten miles of 
us^ we feel a property in it, and are ready to do battle 
for its archite£hiral merits. 

Ellesmere. You know I am not a man to rave 
about cathedrals. 

Milverton. I certainly do not expe£l you to do fo. 
To me a cathedral is moftly fomewhat of a fad fight. 
You have Grecian monuments, if anything fo mifplaced 
can be called Grecian, imbedded againft and cutting into, 
gothic pillars ; the doors fhut for the greater part of the 
day ; only a little bit of the building ufed ; beadledom 
predominant ; the clink of money here and there ; white- 
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wa{h in vigour; the finging indiiFerent; thcfcrmonsi 
indifferent but bad ; arid ibme vifiters from London for 
ijig, perhaps, the moft important part of the audience : ' 
ii) fad: the thing having become a fliow. Wc look 
about, thinking when piety filled every corner, and feel . 
that the cathedral is too big for the religion, which is a 
dried-up thing that rattles in this empty fpace. 

Ellesmere. That is the boldeft fimile 1 have heard 
a long time. My theory about Cathedrals is very dif- 
ferent, I muft confcfs. 

DoNSFORD. Theory! 

Ellesmere. Well, "theory" is not the word I 
ought to have ufed — feeling then. My feeling is, how 
ftrong this creature was, this worfhip, how beautiful, 
how alluring, how complete : but there was fomething 
ftronger — truth. 

MiLVERTON. And more beautiful ? 

Ellesmere. Yes, and fee more beautiful. 

Milverton. Doubtlefs, to the free Ipirits who 
brought truth forward. 

Ellesmere. You are only laying this, Milverton, to 
try what I will fay : but defpite of all fen ti men tali ties, 
you fympathize with any emancipation of the human 
mind, as I do, however much the me^rcncfs of Pro- ~ 
teftantifm may be at times diftafteful to you. 

Milverton, I did not fay I was anxious to go back. 
Certainly not. But what feys Dunsford ? Let us fit 
down on this ftile and hear what he has to lay. 

Dunsford. I cannot talk with you about this fubjeil. 
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If I tell jrou of all the merits (as they feem to me) of 
the Church of England, you will both pick what. I fay 
to pieces, whereas if I leave you to fight on, one or the 
other will avail himfelf of thofe arguments pn which our 
church is bafed. 

MiLVERTON. Well, Dunsford^ you are very candid, 
and would make a complete diplomatift : truth-felling 
being now pronounced (rather late in the day) the very 
acme of diplomacy. But, do you not own that our 
cathedrals are fadly mifufed ? 

DuNSFORp. Now, very likely, if more were made of 
them, you and men who think like you, would begin to 
cry out '' fuperftition ;" and would inftantly turn round 
and inveigh againft the ufes which you now, perhaps, 
imagine for cathedrals., 

MiLVERTON. Well, one never can anfwer for one's 
felf ; but at any rate, I do not fee wh^t is the meaning 
of building new churches in neighbourhoods where there 
are already the nobleft buildings fuitable for the fame 
purpofes* Is there a church religion, and is there a 
cathedral religion ? 

Ellesmere. You cannot make the prefent fill the 
garb of the paft, Milverton, any more than you could 
make the pafl fill that of the prefent. Now, as regards 
the very thing you are about to difcufs to-day, if it be the 
fame you told us in our lafl walk — education : if you are 
only going to give us fome inftitutiori for it, I dare fay it 
may be very good for to-day, or for. this generation, but 
it will have its fere and. yellow leaf, and there will be a 
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time when future Milvenons, in Jentimental mood^ will 
moan over it, and wifh they had it and all that has 
grown up to take its place, at the 6mc time. But all 
this is what I have often heard you fey yourfelf in other 
words. 

DoNSFORD. This is very hard do£trine, and not quite 
found, I think. In getting the new gain, we always lacri- 
fice fomething, and wc {hould look with fome pious re- 
gard to what was good in the things which are part. 
That good is generally one which, though it may not 
be equal to the prefcnt, would make a moft valuable 
fupplement to it. 

MtLVSRTON. I would try and work in the old good 
thing with the new, not as patchwork though, but 
making the new thing grow out in fuch a way as to 
embrace the old advantage. 

Ellesmere. Well, we muft have the eflay before we 
branch out into our phUolbphy. Pleafure afterwards, I 
will not lay what comes firft. 



EDUCATION. 

VHE word education is Co lai^e, that one 
' may almoft as well put " world," or 
* the end and objeft of being," at the 
head of an eflay. It fliould, therefore, foon be 
declared what fuch a heading does mean. The 
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word education fuggefts chiefly to fome minds 
what the flate can do for thofe whom they con- 
fider its young people — the children of the poorer 
clafTes : to others, it prefents the idea of all the 
training that can be got for money at fchools and 
colleges, and which can be fairly accompliflied and 
fliut in at the age of one and twenty. This efTay, 
however, will not be a treatife on government 
education, or other fchool and college education, 
but will only contain a few points in reference to 
the general fubjedl, which may efcape more me- 
thodical and enlarged difcuflions. 

In the firft place, as regards government edu- 
cation, it mufl: be kept in mind that there is a 
danger of its being too interfering and formal, of 
its overlying private enterprife, infifl:ing upon 
too much imiformity, and injuring local con- 
nexions and regards. Education, even in the 
pooreft acceptation of the word, is a great thing ; 
but the harmonious intercourfe of different ranks, 
if not a greater, is a more difficult one ; and we 
muft not gain the former at any confiderable 
facrifice of the latter. 

There is another point connedbed with this 
branch of the fubjedl, which requires, perhaps, to 
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be noted. If government provifion is made in 
any cafe, might it not be combined with private 
payment in other cafes, or enter in the way of re- 
wards, fo as to do good throughout each ftep of the 
fecial ladder ? The loweft kind of fchool educa- 
tion is a power, and it is desirable that the grada- 
tions of this power ftiould correfpond to other 
influences which we know to be good. For in- 
ftance, a hard-working man iaves ibmething to 
educate his children ; if he can get a little better 
education for them than other pu'ents of his own 
rank for theirs, it is an incentive and a reward to 
him, and the child's bringing up at home is a 
thing which will correfpond to this better educa- 
tion at fchool. In this there are the elements at 
once of liability and pr<^rels. 

Thefe views may poflibly ftem too refined, 
but at any rate they require confideration. 

The next branch of the fubjeft is the ordinary 
education of young perfons not of the pooreft 
claifes, with which the ftate has hitherto had little 
or nothing to do. This may be confidered under 
four heads : religious, moral, intelleftual, and 
phyfical education. With regard to the firft, there 
is not much that can be put into rules about it. 
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Parents and tutors will naturally be anxious to 
imprefs thofe under their charge with the reli- 
gious opinions which they themfelves hold. In 
doing this, however, they ftiould not omit to lay 
a foundation for charity towards people of other 
religious opinions. For this purpofe, it may be 
requifite to give a child a notion that there; are 
other creeds befides that in which it is brought 
up itfelf. And, Specially, let it not fuppofe that 
all good and wife people are of its church or 
chapel. However defirable it may appear to the 
perfon teaching, that there fliould be fuch a thing 
as unity of religion, yet as the fafts of the world 
are againft his wifties, and as this is the world 
which the child is to enter, it is well that the child 
fhould in reafonable time be informed of thefe 
fadts. It may be faid in reply that hillory fuffi- 
ciently informs children on thefe points. But the 
world of the young is the domeftic circle ; all 
beyond is fabulous, unlefs brought home to them 
by comment. . The cxiftence, therefore, of dif- 
ferent opinions in religious matters being held by 
good people fliould fometimes be dwelt upon, 
inftead of being fliunned, if we would fecure a 
ground-work, of tolerance in a child's mind. 
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INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

In the intelleftual part of education, there is the 
abfolute knowledge to be acquired : and the ways 
of acquiring knowledge to be gained. The latter 
of courfe form the moft important branch. They 
can, in {bme meafure, be taught. Give children 
lltde to do, make much of its bring accurately 
done. This will give accuracy. Infill upon 
fpeed in learning, with careful reference to the 
original powers of the pupil. This fpeed, gives 
the habit of concentrating attention, one of the 
moft valuable of mental habits. Then cultivate 
logic. Logic is not the hard matter that is 
fancied. A young perfon, efpecially after a little 
geometrical training, may loon be taught to per- 
ceive where a fallacy exifts, and whether an ar- 
gument is well fuflained. It is not, however, 
fufficient for him to be able to examine fharply 
and to pull to pieces. He muft learn how to 
build. This is done by method. The higher 
branches of method cannot be taught at firft. 
But you may begin by teaching orderlinefs of 
mind. Collecting, clarifying, contrafting wid 
weighing fafts, are fome of the procelTes by which 
method is taught. When thefe four things, ac- 
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curacy, attention, logic and method are attained, 
the intelledt is fairly furniflied with its inftru- 
ments. 

As regards the things to be taught, they will 
vary to ibme extent in each age. The general 
courfe of education purfued at any particular time 
may not be the wifeft by any means, and great- 
nefe will overleap it and negledt it, but the mafs 
of men may go more fafely and comfortably, if 
not with the ftream, at leaft by the fide of it. 

In the choice of ftudies, too much, deference 
ihould not be paid to the bent of a young per- 
fon's mind. Excellence in one or two things 
which may have taken the fancy of a youth, (or 
which really may fuit his genius), will ill com- 
penfate for a complete ignorance of thofe branches 
of ftudy which are very repugnant to him ; and 
which are therefore, not likely to be learnt when 
he has freedom in the choice of his ftudies. 

Amongft the firft things to be aimed at in the 
intelledlual part of education, is variety of purfuit. 
A human being, like a tree, if it is to attain to 
perfeA fymmetry, muft have light and air given 
to it from all quarters. This may be done without 
making men fuperficial. Scientific method may 
be acquired without many fciences being learnt. 
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But one or two great branches of fcience muft 
be accurately known. So, too, the choice works 
of antiquity may be thoroughly appreciated with- 
out extenfive reading. And pafling on from mere 
learning of any kind, a variety of purfuits, even 
in what may be called accomplifhments, is emi- 
nently ferviceable. Much may be faid of the 
advantage of keeping a man to few purfuits, and 
of the great things done thereby in the making 
of pins and needles. But in this matter, we are 
not thinking of the things that are to be done, 
but of the perfons who are to do them. Not 
wealth but men. A number of one-fided men 
may make a great nation, though I much incline 
to doubt that ; but fuch a nation will not contain 
a number of great men. 

The very advantage that flows from divifion of 
labour, and the probable confequence that men's 
future bread-getting purfuits will be more and 
more fubdivided, and, therefore, limited, make it 
the more neceflary that a man fliould begin life 
with a broad bafis of intereft in many things which 
may cultivate his faculties and develope his na- 
ture. This multifarioufnefs of purfuit is needed 
alfo in the education of the poor. Civilization 
has made it eafy for a man to brutalize him- 
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felf : how is this to be counterafted but by en- 
dowing him with many purfuits which may dif- 
trad him from vice ? It is not that kind of edu- 
cation which leads to no employment in after life, 
that will do battle with vice. But when education 
enlarges the field of life-long good purfuits, it 
becomes formidable to the foul's worft enemies. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

In confidering moral education, we muft recoiled: 
that there are three agents in this matter — the child 
himfelf, the influence of his grown-up friends, and 
that of his contemporaries. All that his grown- 
up friends tell him in the way of experieneel goes 
for very little, except in palpable matters. They 
talk of abftraftions which he cannot comprehend : 
and " the Arabian Nights" is a truer world to 
him than that they talk of Still, though they 
cannot furnifh experience, they can give motives. 
Indeed, in their daily intercourfe with the child, 
they are always doing fo. For inftance, truth, 
courage and kindnefs are the great moral qualities 
to be inftilled. Take courage, in its higheft 
form — moral courage. If a child perpetually 
hears fuch phrafes (and efpecially if they are ap- 
plied to his own conduft), as " what people will 
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fay," " how they will look at you," " what they 
will think," and the like, it tends to deftroy all 
juft felf-reliance in that child's mind, and to fet 
up inftead an exaggerated notion of public opi- 
nion, the greateft tyrant of thefe times. People 
can fee this in fuch an obvious thing as animal 
courage. They will avoid over-cautioning chil- 
dren againft phyfical dangers, knowing that the 
danger they talk much about will become a bug- 
bear to the child which it may never get rid of. 
But a fimilar peril lurks in the application of 
moral motives. Truth, courage and kindnefs are 
likely to be learnt, or not, by children, according 
as they hear and receive encouragement in the 
diredtion of thefe pre-eminent qualities. When 
attempt is made to frighten a child with thefe 
worldly maxims " What will be faid of you ? " 
" Are you like fuch a one?" and fuch things, it is 
meant to draw him under the rule of grown-up 
refpeftability. The laft thing thought of by the 
parent or teacher is, that fuch maxims will bring 
the child imder the efpecial guidance of the moft 
unfcrupulous of hi^ contemporaries. They will 
ufe ridicule and appeal to their little world which 
will be his world, and afk, " what will be faid" of 
him. There fhould be fome fluff in him of his 
own to meet thefe awful generalities. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The phyfical education of children is a very fim- 
ple matter, too fimple to be much attended to, 
without great perfeverance and refolution on the 
part of thofe who care for the children. It con- 
iifts, as we all know, in good air, fimple diet, 
fufEcient exercife and judicious clothing. The 
firft requifite is the moft important and by far 
the moft frequently negleded. This negleft is 
not fo unreafbnable as it feems. It arifes from 
pure ignorance. If the mafs of mankind knew 
what fcientific men know, about the fundlions of 
the air, they would be as careful in getting a 
good fupply of it as of their other food. All the 
people that ever were fuppofed to die of poifon 
in the middle ages, and that means nearly every 
body whofe death was worth {peculating about, 
are not fo many as thofe who die poifoned by 
bad -air in the courfe of any given year. Even 
a flighdy noxious thing which is conftant, affeft- 
ing us every moment of the day, muft have a 
confiderable influence ; but the air we breathe is 
not a thing that flightly afFedls us, but one of 
the moft important elements of life. Moreover, 
children are the moft afFeded by impurity of air. 
We need not weary ourfelves with much ftatiftics 
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to afcertain this. One or two broad fafts will 
aflure us of it. In Nottingham there is a diftridb 
called Byron Ward, " the denfeft and worft-con- 
" ditioned quarter of the town." A table has 
been made by Mr. Hawkfley of the mortality of 
equal populations in different parts of the town : 

" On comparing the diagram No. i, relating to Park 
*' Ward with the diagram No. 7, relating to Byron 
'* Ward, it will be feen that the heavier preffure of the 
" caufes of mortality occafion in the latter diftrift fuch 
** an undue deftrudlion of early life, that towards 100 
'* deaths, however occurring, Byron Ward contributes 
** 50 per cent, more of children under five years of age 
'* than the Park Ward, for the former fends 60 fuch 

children to an early grave, while the latter fends only 
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Mr. Hawkfley, the former witnefs alluded to, 
goes on to fay, 

" It has been long known that, with increafe of years, 
*' up tQ that period of life which has been denominated 
^^ the fecond childhood, the human conftitution becomes 
^' gradually more refiftfiil, and as it were, flowly har- 
" dened againft the repeated attacks of thofe more acute 



• See Health of Towns Reports. Vol. 1. p. 336. A funilar 
refult may be deduced from a fimilar table made by the Rev. J. 
Clay of Prefton. See the fame Report and vol. p. 175. 
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'* diforders incident to an inferior degree of ianatoiy 
'^ civilization, by which large portions of an infant po- 
" pulation are continually overcome and rapidly fwept 
" away. From the operation of thefe and other more 
" extraneous influences of a difturbing charafter, an 
infant population is almoft entirely exempted j and on 
this account, it is confidered that an infant population 
" conftitutes as it were a delicate barometer, from which 
*' we may derive more early and more certain indica- 
'' tions of the prefence and comparative force of heal 
^^ caufes of mortality and difeafe than can be obtained 
" from the more general methods of inveftigation ufually 
" purfued." 

The above evidence is confirmed by Mr. Toyn- 
bee: 

*' The difeafe of hydrocephalus, or water in the brain, 
'' fo fatal to children, I find allbciated with fymptoms of 
^^ fcrofula, and arifing in abundance in thefe clofe rooms. 
" I believe water in the brain, in the clafe of patients 
'* whom I vifit, to be almoft wholly a fcrofulous aflfec- 
" tion."* 

But fuppofing people aware of the neceflity for 
good air, and therefore, for ventilation, what is 
to be done ? In houfes in great towns certainly, 
and I fliould fay in all houfes, fome of the care 



* See Health of Towns Report. Vol. i. p. 75. 
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ancj expenfe that are devoted to ornamental work, 
which when done is often a care, a trouble, an 
eyefore and a mi(chief, fhould be given to modes 
of ventilation,* found building, abundant accefs 
of light, largenefs of fleeping rooms and fuch 
ufeful things. Lefs ormolu and tinfel of all kinds 
in the drawing rooms, and fweeter air in the 
regions above. Similar things may be done for 
and by the poor, f And it need hardly be faid 
that thofe people who care for their children, if 
of any enlightenment at all, will care greatly for 
the fanatory condition of their neighbourhood 
generally. At prefent you will find at many a 
rich man's door J a nuifance which is poiibning 
the atmoiphere that his children are to breathe, 
but which he could entirely cure for lefs than one 
day's ordinary expenfes. 

I am afraid that ventilation is very little at- 
tended to in ichool-rooms either for rich or poor. 



* See Dr. Amott^s letter. Claims of Labour, p. 282. 

f By zinc-ventilators, for inftance, in the windows and openings 
into the flues at the top of the rooms. See Health of Towns Re- 
port, 1844: Vol. i; pp. 76^ 77. Mr. Coulhart's evidence, ibid. 

PP- 307» 308. 

X There are feveral thoufand gratings to fewers and drains 
which are utterly ufelefs on account of their pofition, and pofitively 
injurious from their emanations. Mr. Guthrie^s evidence, ibid. 
Vol. it. p. 155. 
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Now it may be deliberately (aid, that there is 
very little learnt in any fchool-room that can 
compenfate for the mifchief of its being learnt in 
the midft of impure air. This is a thing which 
parents muft look to ; for the grown-up people 
in the fchool-rooms, though fuiFering grievoufly 
themfelves from infufficient ventilation, will be 
unobfervant of it.* In every fyftem of govern- 
ment infpedion, ventilation muft occupy a pro- 
minent part. 

The advantage of fimple food for children is a 
thing that people have found out. And as re- 
gards exercife, children happily make great efforts 
to provide a fufEciency of this for themfelves. 
In clothing, the folly and conformity of grown- 
up people enter again. Loving mothers, in va- 
rious parts of the world, carry about at prefent, 
I believe, and certainly in times paft carried, 
their little children ftrapped to a board, with 
nearly as little power of motion as the board 



* Mr. Wood ftates that the mafters and miftrelTes were gene- 
rally ignorant of the depreffing and unhealthy eiFe£b of the at- 
mofphere which furround them, and he mentions the cafe of the 
miftreis of a dame-fchool who replied, when he pointed out this to 
her, that " the children thrived beft in dirt 1 '' Health of Towns 
Report. Vol. i. pp. 14.6, 14.7. 
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itfelf. Could we get the returns of ftunted mi- 
ferable beings, or of deaths, from this caufe, they 
would be fomething portentous, Lefs in de- 
gree, but not lefs fatally abfurd in principle, are 
many of the ftrappings, bandages and incipient 
ftays for children amongft us. They are all mif- 
chievous. Allow children at any rate fome free- 
dom of limbs, fbme opportunity of being graceful 
and healthy. Give nature — dear, motherly, much- 
abufed Nature — fome chance of forming thefe 
little ones according to the beneficent intentions of 
Providence, and not according to the angular de- 
figns of ill-educated men and women. 

I do not fay that attention to the above matters 
of good air, judicious clothing, and freedom from 
bandages, will abfolutely fecure health, becaufe 
thefe very things may have been fo ill attended 
to in the parents or in the parental ftock, as to 
have introduced fpecial maladies: but at leaft 
they are the moft important objefts tX) be minded 
now : and, perhaps, the more to be minded in 
the children of thofe who have fuiFered moft from 
negledl in thefe particulars. 

When we are confidering the health of chil- 
dren, it is imperative not to omit the importance 
of keeping their brains fallow, as it were, for 
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feveral of the firft years of their exiftence. The 
mifchief perpetrated by a contrary courfe in the 
fhape of bad health, peevifti temper, and developed 
vanity, is incalculable. It would not be juft to 
attribute this altogether to the vanity of parents : 
they are influenced by a natural fear left their 
children ihould not have all the advantages of 
other children. Some infant prodigy which is a 
ftandard of mifchief throughout its neighbour- 
hood, mifleads them. But parents may be aflured 
that this early work is not by any means all gain, 
even in the way of work. I fufpeft it is a lofe ; 
and that children who begin their education late, 
as it would be called, will rapidly overtake thofe 
who have been in harnefs long before them. And 
what advantage can it be that a child knows more 
at fix years old than its compeers, efpecially if 
this is to be gained by a facrifice of health which 
may never be regained ? There may be fome ex- 
cufe for this early book-work in the cafe of thofe 
children who are to live by manual labour. It is 
worth while perhaps to run the rifk of fome phy- 
fical injury to them, having only their early years 
in which we can teach them book-knowledge. 
The chance of mifchief, too, will be lefe, being 
more likely to be counterafted by their after life. 
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But for a child, who is to be at book-work for the 
firft twenty-one years of its life, what folly it is 
to exhauft in the leaft the mental energy which 
after all is its fureft implement. 

A fimilar courfe of argument applies to taking 
children early to church, and to over-developing 
their minds in any way. There is no knowing, 
moreover, the difguft and wearinefs that may 
grow up in the minds of young perfons from 
their attention being prematurely claimed. We 
are now, however, looking at early ftudy as a 
matter of health; and we may certainly put it 
down in the fame clafe with impure air, ftimulat- 
ing diet, unneceflary bandages, and other mani- 
feft phyfical difadvantages. Civilized life, as it 
advances, does not feem to have fo much repofe 
in it, that we need begin early in exciting the mind, 
for fear of the man being too lethargical hereafter. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

It feems needful that fomething fhould be (aid 
^ecially about the education of women. As re- 
gards their intellefts they have been unkindly 
treated — too much flattered, too little refpefted. 
They are fhut up in a world of conventionalities, 
and naturally believe that to be the only world. 
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The theory of their education feems to be, that 
they fhoiild not be made companions to men, and 
(brae would fay, they certainly are not. Thefe 
critics, however, in the high imaginations they 
juftly form of what women's fociety might be to 
men, forget, perhaps, how excellent a thing it is 
already. Still the criticifm is not by any means 
wholly unjuft. It appears rather as if there had 
been a falling off fince the older times in the 
education of women. A writer of modem days, 
arguing on the other fide, has faid, that though 
we may talk of the Latin and Greek of Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Elizabeth, yet we are to confider 
that that was the only learning of the time, and that 
many a modern lady may be far better inftrufted, 
although flie know nothing of Latin and Greek. 
Certain it is, flie may know more fafts, have read 
more books; but this does not aflure us that flie 
may not be lefs converfable, lefs companionable. 
Wherein does the cultivated and thoughtful man 
differ from the common man? In the method 
of his difcourfe. His queftions upon a fubjed in 
which he is ignorant are full of intereft. His 
talk has a groundwork of reafon. This ration- 
ality muft not be fuppofed to be dulnefs. Folly 
is dull. Now, would women be lefs charming, if 
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they had more power, or at leaft more apprecia- 
tion, of reafoning? Their flatterers tell them 
that their intuition is fuch, that they need not 
man's flow procefl!es of thought. One would be 
very forry to have a grave queftion of law that 
concerned one's felf decided upon by intuitive 
judges, or a queftion of faft by intuitive jury- 
men. And fo of all human things that have to 
be canvafl!ed, it is better, and more amufing too, 
that they fliould be difcufl!ed according to reafon. 
Moreover, the exercife of t5ie reafoning faculties 
gives much of the pleafure which there is in folid 
acquirements ; fo that the obvious fafts in life and 
hiftory will hardly be acquired by thofe who are 
not in the habit of reafoning upon them. Hence 
it comes, that women have lefs intereft in great 
topics, and lefs knowledge of them, than they 
might have. 

Again, if either fex requires logical education, 
it is theirs. The fliarp praftice of the world 
drives fome logic into the moft vague of men: 
women are not fo fchooled. 

But, fuppofing the deficiency we have been 
confidering to be admitted, how is it to be reme- 
died? Women's education muft be made fuch 
as to enfure fome accuracy and reafoning. This 
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may be done with any fubjedl of education, and 
is done with men, whatever they learn, becaufe 
they are expefted to produce and ufe their ac- 
quirements. But the greateft objedl of intellec- 
tual education, the improvement of the mental 
powers, is as needful for one fex as the other, and 
requires the fame means in both fexes. The fame 
accuracy, attention, logic and method that are at- 
tempted in the education of men, ftiould be aimed 
at in that of women. This will never be fuffici- 
ently attended to, as there are no immediate and 
obvious fruits from it. And, therefore, as it is 
probable, from the different career of women to 
that of men, that whatever women ftudy will not 
be ftudied with the fame method and eameftnefs 
as it would be by men, what a peculiar advantage 
there is in any ftudy for them, in which no pro- 
ficiency whatever can be made without fome ufe 
of moft of the qualities we defire for them. Geo- 
metry, for inftance, is fuch a ftudy. It may ap- 
pear pedantic, but I muft confefs that Euclid 
feems to me a book for the young of both fexes. 
The fevere rules upon which the acquifition of the 
dead languages is built, would of courfe be a great 
means for attaining the logical habits in queftion. 
But Latin and Greek is a deeper pedantry for 
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women than geometry, and much lefs defirable 
on many accounts ; and geometry would, perhaps, 
fufHce to teach them what reafbning is. I dare 
fay, too, there are accomplifliments which might 
be taught fcientifically ; and fo even the prejudice 
againft the manifeft ftudy of fcience by women 
be conciliated. But the appreciation of reafoning 
muft be got fbmehow. 

It is a narrow view of things to fuppofe that a 
juft cultivation of women's mental powers will 
take them out of their fphere : it will only enlarge 
that {phere. The moft cultivated women per- 
form their common duties beft. They fee more 
in thofe duties. They can do more. Lady Jane 
Grey would, I dare fay, have bound up a wound, 
or managed a houfehold, with any unlearned wo- 
man of her day. Queen Elizabeth did manage 
a kingdom: and we find no pedantry in her way 
of doing it. 

People who advocate a better training for 
women muft not, neceflarily, be fuppofed to ima- 
gine that men and women are by education to be 
made alike and are intended to fulfil moft of the 
fame offices. There feems reafon for thinking 
that a boundary line exifts between the intellefts 
of men and women which, perhaps, cannot be 
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pafled over from either fide. But, at any rate, 
taking the whole nature of both fexes, aiid the in- 
evitaWe circumftances which caufe them to differ, 
there muft be fuch a difference between men and 
women, that the fame intelleftual training applied 
to both would produce mofl diflimilar refults. It 
has not, however, been propofed in thefe pages to 
adopt the fame training: and would have been 
flill lefs likely to be propofed, if it could be fhown 
that fuch training would tend to make men and 
women unpleafantly fimilar to each other. The 
utmofl that has been thought of here, is to make 
more of women's faculties, not by any means to 
tranflate them into men's — if fuch a thing were 
poilible, which, we may venture to fay, is not. 
There are fbme things that are good for all trees 
— light, air, room — but no one expedls by afford- 
ing fbme fimilar advantages of this kind to an oak 
and a beech, to find them affimilate, though by 
fuch means the befl of each may be produced. 

Moreover, it fhould be recollefted that the pur- 
poffc of education is not always to fofler natural 
gifts, but fometimes to bring out faculties that 
might otherwife remain dormant ; and efpecially 
fo far as to make the perfbns educated cognizant 
of excellence in thofe faculties in others. A cer- 
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' tain taift and refinement belong to women, in 

which they have little to leam from the firft : men, 

m too, who attain fome portion of thefe qualities, 

I * are greatly the better for them, and I {hould iraa- 

4 gine not lefs acceptable on that account to women. 

So, on the other fide, there may be an intelledual 

cultivation for women, which may feem a little 

againft the grain, which would not, however, injure 

any of their peculiar gifts, would in faift carry 

thofe gifts to the higheft, and would increafe withal, 

both to men and women, the pleafure of each 

other's fociety. 

There is a branch of general education which 
is not thought at all neceflary for women; as re- 
gards which, indeed, it is well if they are not 
brought up to cultivate the oppofite. Women 
are not taught to be courteous. Indeed to fome 
perlbns courage may feem as unnecefiary for 
women as Latin and Greek. Yet there are few 
things that would tend to make women happier 
in themfelves, and more acceptable to thofe with 
whom they live, than courage. There are many 
women of the prefent day, fenfible women in 
other things, whofe panic terrors are a frequent 
fource of difcomfort to themfelves and thofe 
around them. Now, it is a great miftake to ima- 
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gine that hardnefs muft go with courage; and 
that the bloom of gentlenefs and fympathy muft 
all be rubbed off by that vigour of mind which 
gives prefence of mind, enables a perfon to be 
ufeful in peril, and makes the defire to affift over- 
come that ficklinefe of fenfibility which can only 
contemplate diftrefs and difficulty. So far from 
courage being unfeminine, there is a peculiar 
grace and dignity in thofe beings who have little 
aftive power of attack or defence, paffing through 
danger with a moral courage which is equal to 
that of the ftrongdft- We fee this in great things. 
We perfedJy appreciate the (weet and noble dig- 
nity of an Anne Bullen, a Mary Queen of Scots, 
or a Marie Antoinette. We fee that it is grand 
for thefe delicately bred, high-nurtured, helplefs 
perfonages to meet Death with a filence and a con- 
fidence like his own. But there would be a fimilar 
dignity in women's bearing finall terrors with for- 
titude. There is no beauty in fear* It is a mean, 
ugly, diftievelled creature. No ftatue can be made 
of it that a woman would wifli to fee herfelf like. 
Women are pre-eminent in fteady endurance 
of tirefbme fuffering: they need not be far be- 
hind men in a becoming courage to meet that 
which is fudden and fliarp. The dangers and 
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the troubles, too, which we may venture to say 
they now Hart at unreaibnably, are many of them 
mere creatures of the imagination — fuch as, in 
their way, difturb high-mettled animals brought 
up to fee too little, and therefore frightened at 
any leaf blown acrols the road. 

We may be quite fure that without lofing any 
of the moft delicate and refined of feminine graces, 
women may be taught not to give way to unrea- 
fonable fears, which ihould belong no more to 
the fragile than to the robuft. 

There is no doubt that courage may in fome 
meafure be taught. We agree that the lower 
kinds of courage are matter of habit, therefore 
of teaching: and the fame thing holds good to 
Ibme extent of all course. Courage is as con- 
t^ious as fear. The faying is, that the brave 
are the fons and daughters of the brave; but we 
might as truly fay, that they muft be brought up 
by the brave. The great novelift, when he 
wants to fliow a coward defcended from a valor- 
ous race, does well to take him from his clan and 
bring him up in an unwarlike home.* Indeed the 
heroic example of other days, is in great part the 

• See "Fair Mud oFPerth." 
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fource of the courage of each generation: and 
men walk up compofedly to the moft perilous 
enterprifes, beckoned onwards by the fliades of 
the brave that were. In civil courage, moral 
courage, or courage fhown in the minute circum- 
ftances of every day life, the fame law is true. 
Courage may be taught by precept, enforced by 
example, and is good to be taught to men, wo- 
men and children. 

EDUCATION TO HAPPINESS. 

It i& a curious phenomenon in human affairs, that 
fome of thofe matters in which education is moft 
potent, fhouldhave been amongft the leaft thought 
of as branches of it. What you teach a boy of 
Latin and Greek may be good; but thefe things 
are with him but a little time of each day in his 
after life. What you teach him of direct moral 
precepts may be very good feed : it may grow up, 
efpecially if it have fufficient moifture from ex- 
perience; but then again, a man is, happily, not 
doing obvious right or wrong all day long. What 
you teach him of any bread-getting art, may be 
of fome import to him, as to the quantity and 
quality of bread he will get; but he is not always 
with his art. With himfelf he is always. How 
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important, then, it is, whether you have given him 
a happy, or a morbid, turn of mind ; whether the 
current of his life is a clear wholefome ftream, or 
bitter as Marah. The education to happinefs is 
a poflible thing— not to a happinefs fuppofed to 
reft upon enjoyments of any kind, but to one built 
upon content and refignation. This is the beft 
part of philofophy. This enteirs into the " wif- 
dom" {poken of in the Scriptures. Now it can be 
taught. The converfe is taught every day and 
all day long. 

To take an example. A fcnfitive difpofition 
may defcend to a child; but it is alfo very com- 
monly increafed, and often created. Captiouf- 
nefs, fenfitivenefs, and a Martha-like care for the 
things of this world, are often the ^ireft fruits of 
education. All thefe faults of the charafter, and 
they are amongft the greateft, may be fummed 
up in a difproportionate care for little things. 
This is rather a growing evil. The painful neat- 
nefs and exa<9:nefs of modem life fofter it. Long 
peace favours it. Trifles become more important, 
great evils being kept away. And fo, the tide of 
fmall wifhes and requirements gains upon us fully 
as faft as we can get out of its way by our im^ 
proved means of fatisfying them. Now the un- 
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wholefome concern that many parents and govern- 
ors manifeft as to fmall things, muft have a great 
influence on the governed. You hear a child re- 
primanded about a point of dreis, or fome trivial 
thing, as if it had committed a treachery. The 
criticifms too, which it hears Upon others are often 
of the fame kind. Small omiflions, fmall com- 
miflions, falfe fliame, little ftumbling blocks of 
offence, trifling grievances of the kind that Dr. 
Johnfon, who had known hunger, ftormed at Mrs. 
Thrale for talking about, general diflatisfa<5tion 
that things are not complete, and that every thing 
in life is not turned out as neat as a Long-Acre 
carriage, the expeding things to be done by agents, 
upon very rapid and incomplete orders, exactly to 
the mind of the perfon ordering — thefe ways, to 
which children are very attentive, teach them in 
• their turn to be querulous, fenfitive, and full of 
fmall cares and wifties. And when you have 
made a child like this, can you make a world for 
him that will iatisfy him? Tax your civilization 
to the uttermoft: a puniftUious, tirefome difpoll- 
tion experts more. Indeed nature, with her 
v^ue and flowing ways, cannot at all fit in with 
a right-angled perfon. Belides, there are other 
precife angular creatures, and thefe ftiarp-edged 
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peribns wound each other terribly. Of all the 
things which you can teach people, after teaching 
them to truft in Grod, the moft important is, to 
put out of their hearts any expectation of perfec- 
tion, according to their notions, in this world. 
This expeftation is at the bottom of the world- 
linefs we hear fo much reprehended, and necef- 
farily gives to little things a moft irrational im- 
portance. 

Obferve the effect of this difproportionate care 
for little things in the difputes of men, A man 
who does fo care, has a garment embroidered with 
hooks, which catches at every thing that pafles by. 
He finds many more caufes of offence than other 
men: and each offence is a more bitter thing to 
him than to others. He does not expeft to be 
offended. Poor man ! He goes through life won- 
dering that he is the fubjeft of general attack, and 
that the world is fo quarrelfome. 

The refult of a bad education In developing 
undue care for trifles, may be feen in its effedt on 
domeftic government ^nd government in general. 
If thofe in power have this fault, they will 
make the perfons under them miferable by petty, 
conflaht blame ; or they will make them indiffer- 
ent to all blame. If this fault is in the governed. 
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they will captioufly objeft to all the ways and 
plans of their fuperiors, not knowing the diffi- 
culty of doing anything ; they will expedt miracles 
of attention, juftice and temper, which the rough- 
hewed ways of men do not admit of; and they 
will repine and teafe the life out of thofe in au- 
thority. Sometimes, both fuperiors and inferiors, 
governors and governed, have this fault. This 
muft often happen in a family, and is a fearful 
punifhment to the elders of it. Scarcely any 
goodnefs of difpofition and what are called great 
qualities, can make fuch difficult materials work 
well together. 

But I end with fomewhat of the fame argu- 
ment as I began with ; namely, that as a man 
lives more wi^h himfelf than with art, fcience, or 
even with his fellows, a wife teacher having be- 
fore him the intent to make a happy minded man 
of his pupil, will try to lay a groundwork of 
divine contentment in him. If he cannot make 
him eafily pleafed, he will, at leaft, try and prevent 
him from being eafily difconcerted. Why, even 
the felf-conceit that makes people indifferent to 
fmall things, wrapping them in an atmofphere of 
felf-fatisfa6tion, is welcome in a man compared to 
that queruloufnefs which makes him an enemy to 
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all around. But moft commendable is that ea(i- 
nefe of mind, which is eafy becaufe it is tolerant, 
becaufe it does not look to have everything its 
own way, becaufe it expefts anything but fmooth 
ufage in its courfe here, becaufe it has refolved to 
manufacture as few miferies out of fmall evils as 
can be. 

Moft of us know what it is to vex our minds 
becaufe we cannot recall fome name, or trivial 
thing, which has efcaped our memory for the 
moment. But then we think, how foolifh this 
is, what little concern it is to us. We are right 
in that: yet any defeifl of memory is a great con- 
cern compared to many of the trifling niceties, 
comforts, offences and redlangularlties which, per- 
haps, we do not think it an ignoble ufe of heart 
and time to wafte ourfelves upon. It would be 
well enough to entertain the rabble of fmall trou- 
bles and offences, if we could lay them afide with 
the delightful facility of children who, after an 
agony of teai-s, are fbon found laughing or afleep. 
But the chagrin and vexation of grown-up peo- 
ple are grown-up too ; and, however childifh in 
their origin, are not to be laughed or danced or 
flept away in child-like fimple-heartednefs. 

We mufl not imagine that too much ftrefs can 
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well be laid upon the importance of an education 
to contentment, for it comes under the head of 
thofe things which are not adjuncts, or acquifi- 
tions, for a man ; but which form the texture of 
his being. What a man has learnt is of import- 
ance, but what he is, what he can do, what he 
will become, are more fignificant things. Finally, 
it may be remarked, that, to make education a 
great work, we muft have the educators great ; that 
book learning is mainly good as it gives us a chance 
of coming into the company of greater and better 
minds than the average of men around us ; and 
that individual greatnefs and goodnefs are the 
things to be aimed at rather than the fuccefsful 
cultivation of thofe talents which go to form fome 
eminent memberfhip of fociety. Each man is a 
drama in himfelf : has to play all the parts in it; 
is to be king and rebel, fuccefsful and vanquifhed, 
free and flave ; and needs a bringing up fit for 
the univerfal creature that hef is. 
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to us. The moment I heard the head of the Eflay 
given out, there flitted before my frightened mind vo- 
lumes of reports, Batterfea fchools, Bell, Wilderfpin, 
normal farms. National Society, Britifh Schools, inter- 
minable queflions about how religion might be feparated 
altogether from fecular education, or fo much religion 
taught as all religious k&s could agree in. Thefe are 
all very good things and people to difcufs, I dare fay; 
but, to tell the truth, the whole fubje£i: fits heavy on 
my foul. I meet a man of inexhauftible dullnefs: and 
he talks to me for three hours about fbme great fubje^, 
this very one of education for inftance, till I fit entranced 
by ftupidity — ^thinking the while, '* and this is what we 
" are to become by education — to be like you." Then 
I iee a man like D — , a judicious, reaibnable, con- 
verfable being, knowing how to be filent too — a man to 
go through a campaign with; and I find he cannot read 
or write. 

MiLVERTON. This fort of contrail is juft the thing to 
ftrike you, Ellefinere : and yet you know as well as any 
of us, that to bring forward fuch contrails by way of de- 
preciating education would be moil unreafonable. There 
are three things that go to make a man — the education 
that moil people mean by education — then the educa- 
tion that goes deeper, the education of the foul — and 
thirdly, a man's gifts of nature. I agree with all you fay 
about D — ; he never fays a fooliih thing and does a great 
many judicious ones. But look what a clever face he 
has. There are gifts of nature for you. Then, again. 
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although he cannot read or write ; he may have beeji 
moft judicioufly brought up in other refpefb. He may 
have had two, therefore, out of the three elements of 
education. What fuch inllances would fltow, I believe, 
if narrowly looked into, is the immenfe importance of 
the education of heart and temper. 

I feel with you in Ibme meafure about the dullnefs of 
the fubjei^ of education. But then it extends to all 
things of the inftitudon kind. Men muft have a great 
deal of pedantry, routine and folly of all Ibrts, in any 
large matter they undertake. I had had this feeling for 
a long time (you know the way in which you have a 
thing in your mind, although you have never ^d it nut 
exaftly even to yourfclf); Well, I came upon a pal- 
f^e of Emerlbn's which I will try to quote, and then I 
knew what it was that I had felt. 

" We are fiill of mechuucal actions. We muA needs initi- 
" meddle, and have thiogs in out own waj', until the facriJict.'s 
" and virtues of Ibciety are odiousi Love fliould make joy; hut 
" our benevolence is unhappy. Our Sunday-fchoob, and churches, 
" and pauper-focicties, are yokes to the neck. We p^n ouifeli't^ 
" to pleale nobody. There are natural ways of arriving it the 
" fame ends at which thefe aim, but do not arrive; Why tiould 
" all virtue work in one and the fame way ?•••••" And 
" why drag this dead weight of a Suuday-fchool over the whole 
" of Chriftendom^ It is natural and beautiful that chUdhooLl 
" fhould inquire, and maturity fliould teach ; but it is time engugh 
" to anfwec queftions when they are alkcd. Do not (hut up the 
" young people againft their will in a pew, and force the chlldri^n 
" to alk them queftions for an hour agalnft their will." 

Now, without agreeing with him in all points, we 
may lympathUe with him. 
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Ellesmere. I agree with him. 

DuNSFORD. I knew you would. You love an ex- 
treme. 

MiLVERTON, But look HOW. It is well to fey, ** it 
" is natural and beautiful that the young fhould alk and 
*' the old fhould teach j" but then the old fhould be ca- 
pable of teaching, which is not the cafe we have to deal 
with. Inflitutions are often only to meet individual 
flings. Let there be more uiAm&ed elders, and the 
*' dead weight** of Sunday-fchools woidd be lefe needed. 

I think the refiilt of our thoughts would be, that there 
fhould be as much life, joy and nature put into teaching 
as can be; but I, for one, am not prepared to fey that 
the mofl mechanical procefs is not better than none. 

Ellesmere. Well, you have now fhut up the fub- 
ject, according to your fafbion, in a rounded fentence; 
and you think after that there is nothing more to be 
faid. But I fey it goes to my heart — 

DuNSFORD. What is that? 

Ellesmere. To my heart to fee the unmerciful 
quantity of inflruftion that little children go through on 
a Sunday. I fuppofe I am a very wicked man, but I 
know how wearied I fhould have been at any time of 
my life, if fb much virtuous precept and good doflxine 
had been poured into me. 

MiLVERTON. Well, I will not fight certainly for any- 
thing that is to make Sunday a wearifbme day for chil- 
dren. Indeed, what I meant by putting more joy and 
life into teaching was, that in fuch a thing as this Sunday 
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fchoding, for inftance, a judicious man, hr from being 
anxious to get a certain quantity of routine done about 
it, would do with the leaft, would endeavour to connedt 
it with fomething interefting: would, in a. word, love 
children and not Sunday-fchools. 

Ellesmere. Ah, we will have no more about Sun- 
day-fchools. I know we all agree in reality, although 
Dunsford has been looking very grave and has not (aid 
a word. I wanted to tell you that I think you are quite 
right, Milverton, in faying a good deal about multifa- 
rioufheis of purfuit. You fee a wretch of a pedant who 
knows all about tetrameters, or ftatutes of ufes, but who, 
as you hinted an Eflay or two ago, can hardly anfwer 
his child a queftion as they walk about the garden to- 
gether. The man has never given a good thought, or 
look, to nature. Well then, again, what a ftupid thing 
it is, that we are not all taught muiic. Why learn the 
language of many portions of mankind, and leave the 
univerfal language of the feelings, as you would call it, 
unlearnt? 

Milverton. I quite agree with you; but I thought 
you always fet your face, or rather your ears, againft 
mufic. 

Dunsford. So did I. 

Ellesmere. I fhould like to know all about it. It 
is not to my mind that a cultivated man fhould be quite 
thrown out by any topic of converfation, or that there 
fhould be any form of human endeavour, or accomplifh- 
ment, which he has no conception of. 
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DuNSFORD. I liked what you faid, Milverton, about 
the philofophy of making light of little things, and the 
way of looking at life that may thus be given to thofe 
we educate. I rather doubted at iirft though, whether 
you were not going to affign too much power to educa- 
tion in the modification of temper. But, certainly, the 
mode of looking at the daily events of life, little or 
great, and the consequent habits of captioufiiefs, or mag- 
nanimity, are juft the matters which the young efpeci- 
ally imitate their elders in. 

MiLVERTON. You fee, the very worft kind of tem- 
pers are eftablifhed upon the fretting care for trifles that 
I want to make war upon in the eflay. A man is cho- 
leric. Well, it is a very bad thing; it tends to frighten 
thofe about him into falfeneis. He has outrageous burfts 
of temper. He is humble for days afterwards. His 
dependents rather like him after all. They know that 
" his bark is worfe than his bite.** Then there is your 
gloomy man — often a man who punifhes himfelf moft 
— perhaps a large-hearted, humorous, but fad man — at 
the fame time liveable with. He does not care for 
trifles. But ft is your acid-fenfitive (I muft join words 
like Mirabeau's Grandifbn-Cromwell, to get what I 
mean) and your cold-querulous people that need to have 
angels to live with them. Now education has often 
had a great deal to do. with the making of thefe choice 
tempers. They are fbmewhat artificial produ£tions< 
And they are the worfl. 

DuNSFORD. You know a faying attributed to the 
Bifhop of ■ about temper. No ? Somebody, I 
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fuppofe, was excufing fomething on the fcore of temper, 
to which the bifhop replied, '' Temper is nine-tenths of 
" Chriftianity/* 

MiLVJERTON. There is an appearance we fee in na- 
ture, not far from here by the way, that has often put 
me in mind of the efFefl: of temper upon men. It is in 
the lowlands near the fea, where, when the tide is not 
up, (the man out of temper) there is a flimy, patqhy, 
difeafed-looking fur&ce of mud and fick fea-weed. You 
pafs by in a few hours, there is a beautiful lake> water 
up to the green grafs (the man in temper again) and the 
whole landfcape brilliant with reflefted light. 

Ellesmere. And to complete the likenefs, the good 
temper and the full tide laft about the fame time — with 
fome men at leaft. It is fo like you, Milverton, to have 
that fimile in your mind. There is nothing you fee in 
nature, but you muft inftantly find a parallel for it in 
man. Sermons in flones you will not fee, elfe I am 
fure you might. Here is a good hard flint for you to 
fee your next efTay in. 

Milverton. It will do very well, as my next will be 
on the fubjeft of population. 

Ellesmere. What day are we to have it ? I think 
I have a particular engagement for that day. 

Milverton. I muft come upon you unawares. 

Ellesmere. After the effay. you certainly might. 
Let us decamp now and do fomething great in the way 
of education, teach RoUo, though he is but a fhort-haired 
dog, to go into the water. That will be a feat. 

I M 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EtLBSMBRE fucceeded in perfuading Rollo to go 
into the water, which proved more, he iaid, than 
the whole of Milverton's eflay, how much might 
be done by judicious education. Before leaving 
my friends, I promiftd to come over again to 
Worth Alhton in a day or two, to hear another 
eflay. I came early and found them reading their 
letters. 

" You remember Annefleigh at college^" (aid Mil- 
verton, " do you not, Dunsford ?" 

DVNSFORD. Yes. 

MtLTERTON. Here is a long letter from him. He is 
evidently vexed at the newTpaper articles about his coi>- 
duct in die matter of — , and writes to tell me that he is 
totall/ mifreprdented. 

OimsFCAD. Why docs not he explain this publicly f 

MlLVERTON, Yes, you naturally think fo at firft, but 
fuch a mode of proceeding would never do for a man in 
oSictf and rarely, perhaps, for any man. At leaft fo the 
mod judicious people feem to think. I have known a 
man in office bear patiendy, without attempting any 
anfwer, a ferious charge which a (evr lines would have 
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entirely anfwered, indeed turned the other way. But then 
he thought^ I imagine, that if you once begin aniwering, 
there is no end to it, and alfo, which is more important, 
that the public journals were not a tribunal which he 
was called to appear before. He had his official fuperiors. 

DuNSFORD. It fhould be widely known and acknow- 
ledged then, that fUence does not give consent in thefe 
cafes. 

MiLVERTON. It is known, though not, perhaps, fuf- 
ficipntly. 

DuNSFORD. What a fearful power this anonymous 
journalifm is ! 

MiLVERTON. There is a great deal certainly that is 
mifchievous in it : but take it altogether, it is a wonderful 
produ£): of civilization — morally too. Even as regards 
thoie qualities which would in general, to ufe a phrafe of 
Bacon*s, '' be noted as deficients" in the prefs, in cour- 
tefy and forbearance for example, it makes a much bet- 
ter figure than might have been expelled ; as any one 
would teflify, I fufpeft, who had obferved, or himfelf 
experienced, the temptations incident to writing on 
fhort notice, without much opportunity of afterthought 
or corredion, upon fubje£b about which he had already 
exprefTed an opinion. 

DuNSFORD. Is the anonymoufhefs absolutely nece^ 
iary ? 

MiLVERTON. I have often thought whether it is. If 
the anonymoufhefs were taken away, the prefi would 
lofe much of its power, but then why (hould it not lofe 
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a pardon of its power, if that portion is only built upon 
fome deluiion. 

Ellesmere. It is a queftion of expediency. As 
government of all kinds becomes better managed, there 
is Icfs neccffity for prote£Hon for the prcfs. It muft be 
recollefled, however, that this anonymoufnefs (to coin 
a word) may not only be ufeful to proteft us from any 
abuTe of power ; but that, at leaft, it takes away that 
temptation to difcufs things in an infulficicnt manner, 
which arifes from perfonal fear of giving offence. Then, 
again, there is an advantage in considering arguments 
without reference to perfons. If well-known authors 
wrote for the preJs and gave their fignatures, we Ihould 
often paTs by the atguments unfairly, laying, " Oh, it 
" is only Ib-and-lb : that is the way he always looks at 
" things," without feeing whether it is the right way for 
the occailon in queftion. 

MiLVERToN. But take the other fide, Etiefmere. 
What national dillikes are fbftered by newfpaper arti- 
cles, and — 

Ellesmere. Articles in Reviews, and by books. 

MiLVERTON. Yes, but Ibmehow or other, people 
imagine that newfpapers fpeak the opinion of a much 
greater number of people — 

Ellesmere. Do not let us talk any more about it. 
We may become wife enough and well-mani^d enough 
to do without this anonymoulhefs : we may not. How 
it would aftound an ardent Whig or Radical of the 
laft generation, if he could hear fucb a fentiment as this 
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— as a toaft we will fky — " The Prefe : and may we be- 
'^ come fo civilized as to be able to take away fome of 
" its liberty." 

MiLVERTON. It may be put another way. May it 
become fb civilized that we fhall not want to take 
away any of its liberty. But I fee you are tired of this 
fubje£i: : fhall we go on the lawn and have our eflay ? 

We aflented, and Milverton read the foUov^ng : 




UNREASONABLE CLAIMS IN SOCIAL 
AFFECTIONS AND RELATIONS. 

E are all apt to magnify the impor- 
tance of whatever we are thinking 
about, which is not to be wondered 
at ; for everything human has an outlet into in- 
finity, which we come to perceive on confidering 
it. But with a knowledge of this tendency, I ftill 
venture to fay that, of all that concerns mankind, 
this fubjecJt has, perhaps, been the leaft treated of 
in regard to its fignificance. For once that un- 
reafonable expe<5tations of gratitude have been re- 
proved, ingratitude has been denounced a thou- 
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fand times : and the fame may be fud of incon- 
ftancy, unkindncfs iti friendfliip, neglefted merit 
and the like. 

To begin with ingratitude. Hunlan beings 
feldom have the demands upon each other which 
they imagine. And for what they have done, 
they frequently aflc an impoflible return. More- 
over, when people really have done others a 
fen'ice, the perfons benefitted often do not un- 
derftand it Could they have underftood it, the 
benefaftor, perhaps, would not have had to per- 
form it. You cannot expeft gratitude from them 
in proportion to your enlightenment. Then, 
agsun, where the fervice is a palpable one, tho- 
roighly underftood, we often require that the 
gratitude for it fhould bear down all the reft of 
the man's charaifter. The dog is the very em- 
bleai of faithfulnefs : yet I believe, it is found 
that he will {bmetimes like the pcrfon who takes 
him out and amufes him, more than the perfon 
who feeds him. So, amongft bipeds, the moft 
folid fervice muft fometimes give way to the 
claims of congeniality. Human creatures are, 
happily, not to be fwayed by felf-intereft alone : 
they are manyfided creatures ; there are number- 
lefs modes of attaching their affetJtions. Not only 
like likes like, but imlike likes unlike. 
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To give an inftance which muft often occur. 
Two perfons, both of feeble will, aft together : 
one as fuperior, the other as inferior. The fu- 
perior is very kind: the Inferior is grateful. 
Circumftances occur to break this relation. The 
inferior comes under a fuperior of ftrong will, 
who is not, however, as tolerant and patient as 
his predeceilbr. But this fecond fuperior £x>n 
acquires unbounded influence over the inferior: 
if the firft one looks on, he may wonder at the 
alacrity and aiFedtion of his former fubordinate 
towards the new man, and talk much about in- 
gratitude. But the inferior has now found fome- 
body to lean upon, and to reverence. And he 
cannot deny his nature and be otherwife than he 
is. In this cafe it does not look like ingratitude, 
except perhaps, to the complaining perfon. But 
there are doubtlefs numerous inftances in which 
if we iaw all the fads clearly, we fliould no more 
confirm the charge of ingratitude than we do 
here. 

Then, again, we feldom make fufficient allow- 
ance for the burden which there is in obligation : 
at leaft to all but great and good minds. There 
are fome people who can receive as heartily as 
they would give : but the obligation of an ordi- 
nary perfon to an ordinary perfon is morfi apt to 
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be brought to mind as a prefent fore thwi as a 

paft delight. 

Amongft the unreafonable views of the affec- 
tions, the moft abfurd one has been the fancy that 
love entirely depends upon the will ; ftUl more 
that the love of others for us is to be guided by 
the inducements which feem probable to us. We 
have ferved them ; we think only of them ; we 
are thdr lovers, or fethers, or brothers; we deferve 
and require to be loved and to have the love 
proved to us. But love is not like property : it 
has neither duties nor rights. You argue for it 
in vain : and there is no one who can give it you. 
It is not his or hers to give. Millions of bribes 
and infinite arguments cannot prevail. For it is 
not a liibflance but a relation. There is no royal 
road. We are loved as we are loveable to the 
pcrfon loving. It is no anfwer to fay that in 
fome cafes the love is baled on no reality, but is 
folely in the imagination — that is, that we are 
loved not for what we are, but for what we are 
fancied to be. That will not bring it any more 
into the dominions of logic : and love ftill remains 
the fame untameable creature, deaf to advocacy, 
blind to other people's idea of merit, and not a 
fubllance to be weighed or numbered at all. 
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Then, as to the complaints about broken 
friendfhip. Friendfhip is often outgrown : and 
his former child*s clothes will no more fit a man 
than fome of his former friendfhips. Often a 
breach of friendfhip is fuppofed to occur, when 
there is nothing of the kind. People fee one 
another feldom ; their courfes in life are different ; 
they meet, and their intercourfe is conftrained. 
They fancy that their friendfhip is mightily 
cooled. But imagine the dearefl friends, one 
coming home after long fojourn, the other going 
out to new lands: the fhips that carry thefe 
meet: the friends talk togetlier in a confufed 
way not relevant at all to their friendfhip, and, if 
not well afTured of their mutual regard, might 
naturally fancy that it was much abated. Some- 
thing like this occurs daily in the flream of the 
world. Then, too, unlefs people are very un- 
reafbnable, they cannot expeft that their friends 
will pafs into new fyflems of thought and aftion 
without new ties of all kinds being created, and 
fome modification of the old ones taking place. 

When we are talking of exorbitant claims made 
-for the regard of others, we mufl not omit thofe 
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of what is called negle<!ted merit. A man feels 
that he has abilities or talents of a particular kind, 
that he has ihown them, and ftill he is a neg- 
leifiied man. I am far from faying that merit is 
fufiiciently looked out for : but a man may take 
the fting out of any negleft of his merits by 
thinking that at leaft it does not arife from malice 
prepenfe, as he almoft imagines in his anger. 
Neither the public, nor individuals, have the 
time, or will, refolutely to negleift anybody. What 
pleafes us we admire and further : if a man in any 
profeflion, calling, or art, does things which are 
beyond us, we are as guiltlels of neglefting him, 
as the CafFres are of neglefting the differential 
calculus. Milton fells his Paradife Loft for ten 
pounds : there is no record of Shakefpeare dining 
much with Queen Elizabeth. And it is Utopian 
to imagine that ftatues will be fet up to the right 
men in their day. 

The lame arguments which applied to the com- 
plaints of ingratitude, apply to the complaints of 
negled:ed merit. The merit is oftentimes not 
iinderftood. Be it ever lb manifeft, it cannot 
abforb men's attention. When it is really great, 
it has not been brought out by the hope of re- 
ward any more than the kindeft fervices by the 
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hope of gratitude. In neither cafe is it becoming 
or rational to be clamorous about payment. 

There is one thing that people hardly ever re- 
member, or, indeed, have imagination enough to 
conceive ; namgly, the eiFedt of each man being 
fhut up in his individuality. Take a long courfe 
of fayings and doings in which many perfons have 
been engaged. Each one of them is in his own 
mind the centre of the web, though, perhaps, he 
is at the edge of it. We know that in our ob- 
fervations of the things of fenfe, any difference 
in the points from which the obfervation is taken, 
gives a different view of the fame thing. More- 
over, in the world pf fenfe, the objefts and the 
points of view are each indifferent to the reft; 
but in life the points of view are centres of ac- 
tion that have had fomething to do with the 
making of the things looked at. If we could cal- 
culate the moral parallax arifing from this, we 
fliould fee, by the mere aid of the intelledl:, how 
unjuft we often are in our complaints of ingra- 
titude, inconftancy and negleft. But without 
thefe nice calculations, fuch errors of view may 
be correfted at once by humility, a more fure 
method than the moft enlightened appreciation of 
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the caufe of error. Humility is the true cure for 
many a needlefs heartache. 



It muft not be fuppofed that in thus oppofing 
uiireafonable views of fbcial affections, anything 
is done to diflever fuch affeftions. The Duke of 
Wellington writing to a man in a dubious pofi- 
tion of authority, fays, " The lefe you claim, the 
" more you will have." This is remarkably 
true of the affedions : and there is fcarcely any- 
thing that would make men happier than teaching 
them to watch agunft unreafbnablene^ in their 
claims of regard and affeAion ; and which at the 
Himc time would be more likely to enfure their 
getting what may be their due. 



■1 



El-LESMERE (clapping his hands). An eflay after my 
licart : worth tons of loft trafh. In general you are am- 
plifying duties, telling everybody that they are to be fo 
goodto every other body. Now it is as well to let every 
other body know that he is not to expei^ all he may 
fancy from every body. A man complains that his proA 
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perous friends negleft him : infinitely overrating, in all 
probability, his claims, and his friends* power of doing 
anything for him. Well, then, you may think me very 
hard, but I fay that the moft abfurd claims are often put 
forth on the ground of relationlhip. I do not deny that 
there is fomething in blood, but it muft not be made too 
much of. Near relations have great opportunities of 
attaching each other : if they foil to ufe thefe, I do not 
think it is well to let them imagine that mere relation- 
lhip is to be a talifman of afFe£):ion. 

DuNSFORD. I do not fee exa£l:ly how to anfwer all 
that you or Milverton have faid ; but I am not prepared, 
as ofEcial people fay, to agree with you. I efpecially 
difagree with what Milverton has faid about love. He 
leaves much too little power to the will. 

Milverton. I dare fay I may have done fo. Thefe 
are very deep matters, and any one view about them 
does not exhauft them; I remember C. once laying to 
me that a man never utters anything without error. 
He may even think of it rightly ; but he cannot bring it 
out rightly. It turns a little falfe, as it were, when it quits 
the brain and comes into life. 

Ellesmere. I thought you would foon go over to 
the foft fide. Here, Rollo ; there's a good dog. You 
do not form uai^afonable expe£i:ations, do you? A 
very little petting puts you into an extafy, and you are 
much wifer than many a biped who is full of his claims 
for gratitude, and friendlhip, and love : and who is al- 
ways longing for well-merited rewards to fall into his 
mouth. Down, dog ! 

m 
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MiLVBRTOK. Poor animal ! it little knows that all 
this fudden notice is only by way of ridiculing us. Why 
I did not maintain my ground lloutly againft Diinsford 
is, that I am always afraid of pufhing moral conclufions 
too lar. Since we have been talking, I think I fee more 
clearly than I did before, what I mean to convey by 
the elTay— namely, that men 1^ Into unreafonabk views 
reJpefling the affe£lionsy>-e»i imagining that the general 
laws afthe mind art fufpendtd for the fake tfthe affec- 
tisns. 

DuNSFORD. That feems fafer groqnd. 

MilvertonI Now to illuflrate what I mean by a 
very familiar inAance. The mind is avid of new im- 
preflions. It "travels over," or thinks it travels over, 
another mind : and, though it may conceal its wilh for 
*' frefh fields and paftures new," it docs fo wifti. How- 
ever harlh, therefore, and unromantic it may feem, the 
beft plan is to humoiu: nature, and not to exhauft by 
over frequent prefence, the afFeftion of thole whom we 
would love, or whom we would have to love us. I 
would not &y, after the manner of Rochefoucauld, that 
the lefs we fee of people the more we like them t but 
there are certain limits of fociality ; and prudent refervc 
and abfence may find a place in the management of the 
tendereft relations. 

DuNSFOKD. Yes, all this is true enoi^ : I do not 
lee anything hard in this. But then there is the other 
fide. Cuftom is a great ^d to afie£tion. 

MitVBRTON. Yes. All I Iky is, do not fancy that the 
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general laws are fufpended for the fake of any one af- 
fefiion. 

DuNSFORD. Still this does not go to the queftion, 
whether there is not fomething more of will in 2ffe&ion 
than you make out. You would fpeak of inducements 
and counter-inducements, aids and hindrances; but I 
cannot but think you are limiting the power of will, and 
therefore limiting duty. Such views tend to make peo- 
ple eafily difcontented with each other, and prevent their 
making efforts to get over offences, and to find out what 
is loveable in thofe about them. 

Ellesmere. Here we are in the deep places again. 
I fee you are pondering, Milverton. It is a queflion, 
as a minifler would fay when parliament perplexes him^ 
that we muil go to the country upon; each man's 
heart will, perhaps,. tell him befl about it. For my own 
part, I think that the continuance of afFe£i:ion, as the 
rife of it, depends more on the tafle being fatisfied, or 
at leafl not difgufted, than upon any other fingle thing. 
Our hearts may be touched at our being loved by people 
effentially diflafleful to us, whofe modes of talking and 
a£Ung are a continual offence to us : but whether we 
can love them in return is a queflion. 

Milverton. Yes we can, I think. I begin to fee 
that it is a queilion of degree. The word love includes 
many fhades of meaning. When it includes admiration, 
of courfe we cannot be faid to love thofe in whom we 
fee nothing to admire. But this feldom happens in the 
mixed characters of real life. The upfhot of it all feems 
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to me to be, that, as Guizot fays of civilization, every 
impullc has room ; fo in the afTetftions, every induce- 
ment and counter-inducement has its influence ; and the 
refult is not a llmple one, which can be fpoken of as if 
it were alike on all occafions and with all men. 

DuNSFORO. I am ftill unanfwered, I think, Mllver- 
ton. What you fay is ftill wholly built upon induce- 
ments, and does not touch the power of will. 

MiLVERTON. No : it does not. 

Ellesmere. We muft leave that alone. Infinite 
piles of books have not as yet lifted us up ta a clear 
view of that matter. 

DuNSFORD. Well then, we muft leave it as a vexed 
queftion ; but let it be feen that there is fuch a (jueftion. 
Now, as to another thing i you fpeak, Milverton, of 
men's not making allowance enough for the unpleaiant 
weight of obligation. I think that weight feems to have 
increafed in modem times. Eflex could give Bacon a 
fmall eftate, and Bacon could take it comfortably, I 
have no doubt. That is a much more wholefome ftate 
of things among friends than the prefent. 

Mji-VERTON. Yes, undoubtedly. An extreme no- 
tion about independence has made men much lefs gene- 
rous in receiving: 

DuNSFORD. It is a falling off then; There was ano- 
ther comment I had to make. I think, when you fpeak 
about the exorbitant demands of negle6led merit, you 
ftiould hy more upon the negle£l of the juft demands of 
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MiLVERTON, I would havc the government and the 
public in general try by all means to underftand and 
reward merit, cfpecially in thofe matters wherein excel- 
lence cannot, otherwife, meet with large prefent reward. 
But, to fey the truth, I would have this done, not with 
the view of foftering genius fo much as of fulfilling duty : 
I would fay to a minifter — it is becoming in you — ^it is 
well for the nation, to reward, as far as you can, and 
dignify, men of genius. Whether you will do them any 
good, or bring forth more of them, I do not know. 

Ellesmere. Men of great genius are often iiich a 
fenfitive race, fo apt to be miferable in many other than 
pecuniary ways and want of public eftimadon, that I am 
not (lire that diftre(s and negledl do not take their minds 
off worfe difcomforts. It is a kind of grievance, too, 
that they like to have. 

DuNSFORD. Really,^ Ellefmere,, that is a moft un- 
feeling (peech. 

MiLVERTON. At any rate, it is right for us to honour 
and ferve a great man. It is our nature to do (b, if we 
are worth anjrthing. We may put afide the queftion 
whether our honour will do him more good than our 
ntgleSt. That is a queftion for him to look to. The 
world has not yet fo largely honoured deferving men 
in their own time, that we can exafUy pronounce what 
eiFedl it would have upon them. 

Ellesmere. Come, Rollo, let us leave the men of 
fentiment. Oh, you will liot go, as your mafter does 
not move. Look how he wags his tail, and almoft iays 
I N 
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" I fhould dearly like to have a hunt after the water] 

" rat we faw in the pond the other day, but maflei 

" talidng philofophy, and requires an intelligent : 

*' dience." Theft dogs are dear creatures it muft be } 

owned. Come, Milverton, let us have a walk. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* 

After the reading in the laft chapter my friends 
walkied homewards with me as far as Durley 
Wood, which is about half way between Worth 
Afhton and my houfe. As we refted there, we 
bethought ourfelves that it would be a pleafant 
fpot for us to come to fbmetimes and read our 
eilays. So we agreed to name a day for meeting 
therei The day was favorable, we met as we had 
appointed, and, finding fome beech logs lying very 
opportunely, took pofleflion of them for our coun- 
cil. We feated EUefmere on one that we called 
the woolfack, but which he faid he felt himfelf 
unworthy to occupy in the prefence of King Log, 
pointing to mine. Thefe nice points of etiquette 
being at laft fettled, Milverton drew out his papers 
and was about to begin reading, when Ellefmere 
thus interrupted him. 

Ellesmere. You were not in earneft, Milverton, 
about giving us an effay on population ; becaufe if lb, 
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I think I {hall leave this place to you and Dunsford and " 
the ants? 

MiLVERTON. I certainly have heen meditating fome- 
thing of the fort ; but have not been able to make much 
of it. 

Ellesmere. Ifl hadbeen living in thofe d^s when 
it firft beamed upon manldnd, that the earth was round, 
I am fure I fhould have &id, "We know now the 
" bounds of the earth ; there are no intenninable plains 
" joined to the regions of the fun, allowing of indefinite 
" (ketchy outlines at the edges of maps. That little 
" creature man will immediately h^jin to think that his 
" world is too fmall for him." 

MiLVERTON. There has probably been as much folly 
uttered by political economy as againft it, which is lay- 
ing fomething. The danger as regards theories of poli- 
tical economy is the obvious one, of their abftraiS con- 
clufions being applied to concrete things. 

Ellesmere. As if we were to expe£t mathematical 
lines to bear weights. 

MiLVERTON. Something like that. With a good 
lyitem of logic pervading the public mind, this danger 
would of courfe be avoided j but fuch a ftate of mind is 
not likely to occur in any pubUc that we or our grand- 
children are likely to have to deal vrith. As it is, an 
ordinary man hears fome concludon of political economy, 
fliowing fome particular tendency of things, which in 
real life meets with many countera£tions of all kinds : 
but he, perhaps, adopts the conduflon without the leaft 
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abatement^ and would work it into life, as if all went on. 
there like a ruleK>f-three fum, 

Ellesmere.. After all, this error arifes from the 
man's not having enough political economy. It is not 
that a theory is good on paper, but unfound in real life. 
It is onl^ that in real life you cannot get at the fimple 
ftate of things to which the theory would rightly apply. 
You want many other theories, and the juft compofition 
of them all, to be able to work the whole problem. 
That being done, (which, however, fcarcely can be done) 
the refiilt on paper might be read off as applicable at 
once to life. But now touching the efTay ; fince we are 
not to have population, what is it to be ? 

MiLVERTON. Public Improvements. 

Ellesmere. Nearly as bad ; but as this is a favourite 
fubjed of yours, I fuppofe it will not be polite to go 
away, 

MiLVERTON. No, you muft liften. 
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[HAT are pofleffions? To an indi- 
vidual, the ftores of his own heart and 
mind^ preeminently. His truth and 
valour are amongfl the firft. His contentednefe, 
or his refignation, may be put next. Then his 
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fenfe of beauty, furely a poffeffion of great mi 
ment to him. Then all thofe miied pofleflioi 
which refult from the focial afFeftions — great pol-j 
ftflions, unfpealcable delights, much greater th; 
the gift laft mentioned in the former clafs, but hel(fl 
on more uncertain tenure. Laftly, what are gene- 
rally called pofleffions. However often we hai 
heard of the vanity, uncertainty and vexationi 
that befet thefe laft, we muft not let this repeti- 
tion deaden our minds to the fatft. 

Now, national pofleffions muft be eftimated. 1y« 
the fame gradation that we have applied to indi- 
vidual poffeflions. If we confider national luxuryj 
we ftiall fee how final! a part it may add to na- 
tional happinefs. Men of deferved renown; 
peerlefs women lived upon what we Hiould no' 
call the coarfeft fare, and paced the rufhes 
their rooms with as high, or as contented thoughts^ 
as their better fed and better clothed defcendants' 
can boafl: of, Man is limited in this direiftion ; I 
mean in the things that concern his perfonal gra- 
tification ; but when you come to the higher 
enjoyments, the expanfive power both in him and 
them is greater. As Keats fays, 

" A thing of be»uty b a joy for ever : 
" Its lovelinels increafes} it will ntrer 
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*^ Pais into nothlngneis ; but ftill will keep 
** A bower quiet for us, and a deep 



Full of fweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.** 

What then are a nation's pofleflions? The 
great words that have been faid in it ; the great 
deeds that have been done in it ; the great build- 
ings^ and the great works of art^ that have been 
made in it. A man fays a noble faying : it is a 
poilefHon^ firft to his own race, then to mankind. 
A people get a noble building built for them : it 
is an honour to them^ alfo a daily delight and 
inftruiftlon. It perifhes. The remembrance of it 
is ftill a pofleffion. If it was indeed preeminent, 
there will be more pleafure in thinking of it, than 
in being with others of inferior order and defign. 

On the other hand, a thing of uglinefs is potent 
for evil. It deforms the tafte of the thoughtlefs : 
it frets the man who knows how bad it is : it is 
a difgrace to the nation who raifed it ; an example 
and an occafion for more monftrofities. If it is 
a great building in a great city, thousands of peo- 
ple pafs it daily, and are the worfe for it, or at 
leaft not the better. It muft be done away with. 
Next to the folly of doing a bad thing is that of 
fearing to undo it. We muft not look at what it 
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has coft, but at what it is. Millions may be fpa 
upon fome foolilh device which wS\ not the n 
make it into a pofleffion, but only a more notice- 
able detriment. 

It muft not be fuppofed that works of art a 
the only, or the chief, public improvements needed! 
in any country. Wherever men congregate, tht^ 
elements become fcarce. The fupply of air, light! 
and water, b then a matter of the higheft public 
importance : and the magnificent utilitarianifm of ■ 
the Romans fhould precede the nice fenfe of 
beauty of the Greeks. Or rather, the former 
fhould be worked out in the latter. Sanitary 
improvements, like moft good works, may be 
made to fulfil many of the befl human objefls. 
Charity, fecial order, conveniency of living, and 
the love of the beautiful, may all be furthered by 
fuch improvements. A people is feldom fo well 
employed as when, not iiiflering their attention 
to be abforbed by foreign quarrels and domeftic 
broils, they bethink themfelves of winning back 
thofe blellings of nature which aflemblagcs of men 
moftly vinate, exclude, or deftroy. 

Public improvements are fometimes mofl diffi- 
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cult in free countries. The origination of them 
is difficult there, many diverfe minds having to 
be periuaded. The individual, or clafs, refiftance 
to the public good, is harder to conquer than in 
defpotic ftates. And, what is moft embarrafling, 
perhaps, individual progrefs in the fame direftion, 
or individual doings in ibme other way, form a 
great hindrance, fometimes, to public enterprife. 
On the other hand, the energy of a free people 
is a mine of public welfare ; and individual effort 
brings many good things to bear in much fhorter 
time than any government could be expeded to 
move in. A judicious ftatefinan confiders theie 
things; and iets himfelf eipecially to overcome 
thoie peculiar obftacles to public improvement 
which belong to the inftitutions of his country. 
Adventure in a defpotic ftate, combined adion in 
a free flate, are the objeAs which peculiarly de- 
mand his attention. 

To return to works of art. In this alfb the 
genius of the people is to be heeded. There 
may have been, there may be, nations requiring 
to be diverted from the love of art to flern labour 
and induflrial conquefb. But certainly it is not 
fo with the Anglo-Saxon race, or with the North- 
ern races generally. Money may enflave them ; 
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logic may enilare them; art never will, 
chief men, therefore, in thele races will do v 
fometimes to contend againft the popular curi 
and to convince thdr people that there are c 
fources of delight, and other obje&s worthy t 
human endeavour, than fevere money-getting o 
mere material lucceiles of any kind. 

In fine, the fubflantial improvement, and e 
the embelUftimcnt of towns, is a work which botj 
the central and local governing bodies in a com 
try, ihould keep a fteady hand upon. It e/j 
cially concerns them. What are they there £ 
but to do that which individuals cannot do ? 
concerns them, too, as it tells upon the health] 
morals, education and refined pleafures of i 
people they govern. In doing it, they i 
avoid pedantry, parfimony, and favouritifm ; ; 
their mode of aftion fhould be large, confideratS 
and forefeeing. Large ; inafmuch as they mufl! 
not eafily be contented with the fecond beft In any 9 
of their projefts. Confiderate; inafmuch as they J 
have to think what their people need moft, 
what will make moft ftiow. And therefore, thq 
ihould be contented, for inftance, at their work^ 
going on under ground for a time, or in bye-, 
ways, if needful ; die beft charity in public worksj 
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as in private, being often that which courts leaft 
notice. Laftly, their work fhould be with fore- 
fight ; recollefting that cities grow up about us 
like young people, before we are aware of it. 



Ellbsmere. Another very mercifiil eflay ! When 
we had once got upon the fubje£t of fanitary improve- 
ments, I thought we fhould foon be five fathom deep 
in blue books, reports, interminable queitions of few- 
erage, and horrors of all kinds. 

. MiLVERTON. I am glad you own that I have been 
very tender of your impatience in this eflay. Pec^le, I 
trufl, are now (o fully aware of the immenie importance 
of fanitary improvements,, that we do not want the ele- 
mentary talking about fuch things that was formerly 
neceflary. It is difficult, though, to fay too much about 
fanitary matters, that is, if by faying much, one could 
gain attention. I am convinced that the mofl fruitful 
fburce of phyfical evil to mankind has been impure air — 
arifing from circumflances which might have been ob- 
viated. Plagues and peflilences of all kinds, cretinifm 
too and allicrofiiknis difbrders, are probably mere quef- 
dons of ventiladoii. A di^riSt may require ventilation 
as well as a houfe. 
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Ellesmere. Serioufly fpeaking, I quite agree vnd 
you. And what delights me in lanitaiy improvement 
is, that they can hardly do harm. Give a poor mat 
good air, and you do not diminiih his lelf-reliancc. 
only add to his health and vigour ; make more of a mat 
of him. But now that the public mind, as it is fad 
tioufly called, has got hold of the idea ofthefc improve 
ments, every body will be chattering about them. 

MiLVERTON. The very time when ttofe who reall^ 
do care for thefe matters Ihould be watchful to make the 
moft of the tide in their &vour, and fliould not fuilen 
themfelves to relax their efK>rts becauie there is no orig^ 
nality now about fuch things. 

DuNSPORD. Cuftom foon melts off the wings whJ 
Novelty alone has lent to Benevolence. 

Ellesmere. And down comes the charitable Icat 
A very good fimile, my dear Dunsford, but rather of« 
the Latm verle order. I almoft fee it worked ii 
hexameter and pentameter, and delighting the heart o 
an Eton boy. 

DuNSFORD. Ellefmere is more than ufually vicioui 
to-day, MHverton. A great ** public improvement '* 
would be to clip the tongues of fome of thefe lawyers. 

Ellesmere. Poffibly. I have juft been looking- i 
again at that part of the Eflay, Milverton, where you 
talk of the little gained by national luxury. I think 
with you. There is an immenlity of nonfenfe uttered 
about making people happy, which is to be done, 
cording to happinefs-mongen, by quantities of fugar and J 
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tea and fuch like things. One knows the importance of 
food; but there is no Eljrfium to be got out of it. 

MiLVERTON. I know what you mean. There is a 
kind of pity for the people now in vogue which is moft 
effeminate. It is a fiigared fort of Robefplerre talk 
about ** The poor but virtuous People.'* To addrefs 
fuch ftufF to the people, is not to give them anything, 
but to take away what they have. Suppofe you could 
give them oceans of tea and mountains of fugar, and 
abundance of any luxury that you choofe to imagine, 
but at the iame time you inferted a hungry, envious 
fpirit in them, what have you done? Then, again, this 
envious fpirit, when it is turned to difference of flation, 
what good can it do ? Can you give fladon according 
to merit ? Is life long enough for it ? 

Ellesmere. Of courfe we cannot always be weigh- 
ing men with nicety, and faying ^^ Here is your place^ 
here yours." 

MiLVERTON. Then, again, whaf'happinefs do you 
confer on men by teaching them to difrefpe£t their fu- 
periors in rank, by turning all the embellifhments which 
adorn various flations wrong fide out, putting everything 
in its lowefl form, and then faying '' What do you fee 
to admire here ?" You do not know what injury you 
may do a man when you deflroy all reverence in him. 
It will be found out fome day, that men derive more plea^ 
fure from having fuperiors than from having inferiors. 

DuNSFORD. It is feldom that I bring you back to 
your fubjed^ but we are really a long way off at prefent : 
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and I want to know, Milvetton, what you would do 
fpecifically in the way of public improvements. Of 
courfe you cannot fiy in an Ellay what you would do in 
fuch mattera, bat inwngft onifelTes. In London, for 
inftance. 

MiLVTRToK. The firft thing for Government to 
'do, Dunsford, in London, or any other great town, is to 
E open fpaces in it and about it, Trafalgar Square 
may be dotted with hideous abliirdities, but it is an open 
fpace. They may cdled together there fpecimens of 
every varic^ of meannefs and bad tafte; but they can- 
not prevent its being a better thing than if it were co- 
vered with houles. Public money is fcarcejy evdr fo 
well employed as in fecuring bits of wafte ground and 
keeping them as open Ipaces. Then, as under the moft 
favourable circumftances we are likely to have too 
much carbon in the air of any town, we fhould plant 
trees to reftore the jufl proportions of the air as far as 
we can,* Trees Wfe alfo what the heart an,d the eyedc- 
fire moft in towns. The Boulevards in Paris fhow the 
excellent effeft of trees s^ainft buildings. There are 
many parts of London where rowB of trees might be 
planted along the ftreets. The weighty dulnefs of 
Portland Place, for inftance, might be thus relieved. 
Of courfe in any fcheme of public improvements, the 
getting rid of fmoke is one of the firft objedts. 

Ellesmere. Yes, fmoke is a great abufe ; hut then 
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there is fomething ludicrous about it: juft as there is 
about fewerage« I believe, myielf) that for one peifon 
that the corn-laws haye injured, a dozen have had thdir 
lives fhortened and their happinefs abridged in every 
way by thefe lefs palpable nui(ances« But there is no 
grandeur in oppofing them: no ''good cry** to be 
raifed. And £>, as abufes cannot be met in our days 
but by agitation — z committee, iecretaries, clerks, news- 
papers and a review — and as agitation in this cafe holds 
out fewer inducements than ufual, we have gone on 
year after year being poifoned by thefe various nuiiances, 
at an incalculable expenfe of life and money. 

MiLVBRTON. There is fomething in what you lay, I 
think; but you pre& it too far. For of late thefe Uni- 
tary fubje<9:s have worked diemfdves into notice, as you 
yourfelf admit. 

Ellesmere. L^e indeed I 

MiLVERTON. Well, but to go on with fchemes for 
improving London. Open fpaces, tAes*— then comes 
the fupply of Water. This is one of the firft things 
to be done. Philadelphia has given an example which 
all towns ought to imitate. It is a matter requiring 
great thought, and the various plans (hould be tho- 
roughly canvafied before the choice is made* Great 
beauty and the higheft utility may be combined in fup* 
plying a town like London with water. By the way, 
how much water do you think London requires daily? 

Ellesmere. As much as the Serpentine and the 
water in St. James's Park ? 
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MiLVBRTON. You are not lb fer out. 

Well dien, having gone through the largeft t 
that muft be attended to, we come ti 
is a great pity that the fyften of building upon les 
(hould be lb commonljr adopted. Nobody expefts^ 
live out the leafehold term which he takes to build u 
But things would be better- done, if people were r 
averie to having anything to do with leafehold pro 
C. always fays that the modern lath and plafter fyft^ 
is a wickednefe, and upon my word I think he is 
It is inconceivable to me how a man can make up b 
mind to build, or do anything elfc, in a tempora 
flight, Infincere laJhion. What has a man to fay i 
himfelf, who muft fum up the doings of his life in th^ 
way, " I chiefly employed myfelf in making or felling 
" things which leemcd to be good and were not. And 
" nobody has occalion to blefs me for anything I have.M 
" done." 

Ellejmere. Vumph, you put it mildly. But the ' 
man has made perhaps feven per cent, of his nnoney, or 
if he has made no per cent, has ruined feveral men of 
his own trade, which is not to go for nothing, when a 
man is taking Hock of his good deeds. 

MiLVERTON. There is one thing I forgot to fay, that 
we want more individual will in building, I think. As 
it is at prcfent, a great builder takes a plot of ground and 
turns out innumcr^le houies, all alike, the fame faults 
and merits running through each: thus adding to the 
general dulnefs of things. 
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Ellesmere. Lady Mary TV'ordey M^ontagu, when 
{he came from abroad, remarked that all her friends 
feemed to have got into drawing-rooms which were like 
a grand piano, firft a large fquare or oblong room, and 
then a fmall one. Quite Georgian, this ftyle of archi- 
tefture. But now I think we are improving immenfely, 
at any rate in the outfide of houfes. By the way, Mil- 
verton, I want to afk you one thing 5 How is it that Go- 
vernments and Committees, and the bodies that manage 
matters of tafte, feem to be more taftelefs than the aver- 
age run of people ? I will wager an)rthing that the cabmen 
round Trafalgar Square would have made a better thing 
of it than it is. If you had put before them feveral 
prints of fountains, they would not have chofen thofe. 

MiLVERTON. I think with you, but I have no theory 
to account for it. I fuppofe that thefe committees are 
frequently. hampered by other coniiderations than thofe 
which come before the public when they are looking at 
the work done.. And this may be fome excufe. There 
was- a cuftom which I have heard prevailed in former 
days in fbme of the Italian cities, of making large mo- 
dels of the works of art that were to adorn the city, and 
putting them up in the places intended for the works 
when finiihed, and then inviting criticifm. It would 
really be a very good plan in fome cafes. 

Ellesmere. Now, Milverton, would you not forth- 
with pull down fuch things as Buckingham Palace and 
the National Gallery? Dunsford" looks at me as if I 
were going to pull down the Conftitution. 

I o 
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MiLTERTOK. I would pull them down to a certainty, 
orlbme parts of them at any rate; but whether "forth- 
with," is another queftion. There are greater things, 
perhaps, to be done firft. We muft confider, too, 

" That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men." 

Still I think we ought always to look upon llich build- 
ings as temporary arrangements, and they vex one lefs 
then. The Palace ought to be in the higber part of 
the Park, perhaps on that flope oppoJite Piccadilly. 

DuNSFORD. Well, it docs amufe me the way in 
which you youngfters go on, pulling down, in your in- 
duftrious im^;inations, palaces and national galleries, 
building aquedufls and cloacx maxims, forming parks, 
deftroying fmoke, fo large a part of every Londoner's diet, 
and abiidging plafter, without fear of Chanceliors of the 
Exchequer, and the refiftance of mankind in general. 

MiLVBRTON. Wemuftbeg?nbythinkingboldlyabout 
things. That is a lai^er part of any undertaking than 
it feems, perhaps. 

DuNSFoRD. We mull, I am afraid, break off our 
pleafant employment of projedUng public improvements, 
imlefs we mean to be dinnerlels. 

Ellesmere. a frequent &te of great proje<^or9, 1 
fear. 

MiLVERTON. Now then, homewards. 
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CHAPTER XL 

My readers will, perhaps, agree with me in being 
forry to find that we are coming to the end of 
oi2r prefent feries. I fay " my readers,** though 
I have fo little part in purveying for them, that I 
moftly confider myfelf one of them. It is no 
light tafk, however, to give a good account of a 
converfation ; and I fay this, and would wifli peo- 
ple to try whether I am not right in faying fo, 
not to call attention to my labour in the matter, 
but becaufe it may be well to notice how difficult 
it is to report anything truly. Were this better 
known, it might be an aid to charity, and prevent 
fome of thofe feuds which grow out of the po- 
verty of man's powers to exprefe, to apprehend, 
to reprefent, rather than out of any malignant 
part of his nature. But I muft not go on mo- 
ralifing. I almoft . feet that Ellefinere is looking 
over my fhoulder and breaking into my difcourfe 
with fharp words, which I have lately been fo 
much accuftomed to. 



i 
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I had expe^ed that we fhouldhave many more 
readings this fummer, as I knew that Milvcrton 
had prepared more effays for us. But finding, as 
he faid, that the other fubjefts he had in hand 
were lai^er than he had anticipated, or was pre- 
pared for, he would not read even to us what he 
had written. Though I was very forry for this, 
for I may not be the chronicler in another year, I 
could not but fay he was right. Indeed, my ideas 
of literature, nourifhed as they have been in much 
folitude and by the reading, if I may fay fo, 
mainly of our claflical authors, are very high 
placed, though I hope not fantaftical. And, 
therefore, I would not difcourage any one in 
expending whatever thought and labour might 
be in him upon any literary work. 

In fine, then, I did not attempt to difliiade 
Milverton from Ms putpofe of poftpomng our 
readings ; and we agreed that there ftiould only 
be one more for the present. I wifiied it to be 
at our fevourite place on the lawn, which had 
become endeared to me as the ^t of many of 
our fiiendly councils. , 

It was later than ufual when I came over to 
Worth-Alhton for this reading ; and as I gained 
<he brow of the hill, fome few clouds tinged with 
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red were juft grouping together to form the ac- 
cuftomed pomp upon the exit of the fetting fun. 
I believe I mentioned in the introduction to our 
firft converfation, that the ruins of an old caftle 
could be feen from our place of meeting. Mil- 
verton and EUefinere were talking about it as I 
joined them. 

MiLVERTON. Yes, EUefinere, many a man has looked 
out of thofe windows upon a funfet like this, with feme 
of the thoughts that muft come into the minds of all 
men, on feeing this great emblem, the fetting fun — has 
felt, in looking at it, his coming end, or the clofing of 
his greatnefe. Thofe old walls muft have been witnefe 
to every kind of human emotion. Henry the Second 
was there; John, I think; Margaret of Anjou and 
Cardinal Beaufort ; William of Wykeham ; Henry the 
Eighth's Cromwell; and many others who have made 
fome ftir in the world. 

Ellesmere. And, perhaps, the greateft there were 
thofe who made no ftir. 

^' The world knows nothing of its greateft men.** 

MiLVERTON. I am flow to believe that. I cannot 
well reconcile myfelf to the idea, that great capacities 
are given for nothing. They bud out in fome way or 
other. 
' Ellesmere. Yes, but it may not be in a noify way. 
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MiLVERTON. There is one thing that always ftrikes 
me very much in looking at the lives of men : how 
foon, as it were, their courie feems to be determined. 
They fay, or do, or think, ibmething which gives a bias 
at once to the whole of their career. 

DuNSFORD. You may go Anther back than that; 
and fpeak of the impuUes they get from their anceftors. 

Ellesmere. Or the nets around them of other peo- 
ple's ways and wifhes. There are many things, you 
fee, that go to make men puppets. 

MiLvERTON. I was only noticing the circumflance, 
that there was fuch a thing, as it appeared to me, as this 
early dire£tion. But, if it has been ever to unfortunate, 
a man's folding his hands over it, in melancholy mood, 
and fufFering himfelf to be made a puppet by it, is a 
fadly weak proceeding. Moft thoughtful men have 
probably (bme dark fountains in their fouls, by the fide 
of which, if there were time, and it were decorous, 
they could let their thoughts fit down and wail indefi- 
nitely. That long Byron wail fafcinated men for a time ; 
becaufe there is that in human nature. Luckily, a great 
deal befides. 

Ellesmere. I delight in the helpful and hopeful 
men. 

MiLVERTON. A man that I admire very much, and 
have met with occafionally, is one who is always of 
ufe in any matter he is mixed up with, fimply becaufe he 
wifhes that the befl fhould be got out of the thing that 
is pof&ble. There does not feem much in the de-* 
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fcription of fuch a charader ; but only fee it in contrail 
with that of a brilliant man, for inft^ce, who does not 
ever fully care about the matter in hand. 

DuNSFORD. I can thoroughly imagine the difference. 

MiLVERTON, The human race may be bound up to- 
gether in ibme myfterious way, each of us having a 
profound intereft in the fortunes of the whole, and {o^ 
to ibme extent, of every portion of it. Such a man as 
I have deicribed a£ts as though he had an intuitive per- 
ception of that relation, and therefore, a fort of family 
feeling for mankind, which gives him iatisfadion in mak- 
ing the beit out of any human afiair he has to do with. 

But we really muil have the eilay, and not talk any 
more. It is on Hiilory. 
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,MONG the fathomlefs things that are 
about us and within us, is the con- 
tinuity of time. This gives to life 
one of its moil folemn afpefls. We may think 
to ourfelves ; Would there could be ibme halting 
place in life, where we could flay, colleding our 
minds, and fee the world drift by us. But no : 
even while you read this, you are not pauiing to 
read it. As one of the great French preachers. 
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I think, fays. We are embarked upon a ftream, 
each in his own little boat which muft move 
. uniformly onwards, till it ceafes to move at all. 
It is a ftream that knoi^ " no hafle, no reft;" 
a boat that knows no haven but one. 

This unbated continuity fuggefts the paft as 
well as the future. We would know what mighty 
empires this ftream of time has flowed through, 
by what battle fields it has been tinged, how _it 
has been employed towards fertility, and what 
beautifiil fliadows on its furface have been fcized 
by art, or fcience, or great words, and held in 
time-lafting. If not in everlafting, beauty. This 
is what hiftory tells us. Often in a faltering, 
confufed, bedarkened way, like the deeds it chro- 
nicles. But it is what we have, and we muft 
make the beft of it. 

The fubjeft of this eflay may be thus divided. 
Why hiftory ftiould be read — how it ftiould be 
read — by whom it ftiould be written — how it 
rtiould be written — and how good writers of hif- 
tory ftiould be callwi forth, aided and rewarded. 
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I. WHY HISTORY SHOULD BE READ. 

It takes us out of too much care for the pre- "' 
fent ; it extends our fympathies ; it fhows us 
that other men have had their fufFerings and their 
grievances; it enriches difcourfe, it enlightens 
travel. So does fidlion. But the efFe<5t of hiftory 
is more lafting and fuggeftive. If we fee a place 
which fidlion has treated of, we feel that it has 
fome intereft for us ; but fhow us ia fpot where 
remarkable deeds have been done, or remarkable 
people have lived, and our thoughts cling to it. 
We employ our own imaginations about it : we 
invent the fiftion for ourfelves. Again, hiftory is 
at leaft the conventional account of things : that 
which men agree to receive as the right account, 
and which they difcufs as true. To underftand 
their talk, we muft know what they are talking 
about. Again, there is fomething in hiftory which 
can feldom be got from the ftudy of the lives of 
individual men \ namely, the movements of men 
coUedively, and for long periods — of man, in 
fad, not of men. In hiftory, the compofition of 
the forces that move the world has to be ana- 
lyzed. We muft have before us the law of the 
progrefs of opinion, the interruptions to it of 
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individual charaifterj the principles on which men 
aift in the mun, the trade winds, as we may fay, 
in human aHuirs, and the recurrent ftorms which 
one man's life does not tell us of. Again, by the 
ftudy of hiftory, we have a chance of becoming 
tolerant, travelling over the ways of many nations 
and- many periods; and we may alfo acquire that 
hiftoric tad by which we collect upon one point 
of human aflairs the light of many ages. 

We may judge of the benefit of hiftorical ftudies 
by obferving what great defe<Jts are inddent to 
the moral and political writers who know nothing 
of hiftory. A prefent grievance, or what feems 
fuch, fwallows up in their miifds all other con- 
fiderations; their little botde of oil is to ftill the 
raging waves of the whole human ocean ; their 
fyftem, a thing that the hifiiorian has feen before, 
perhaps, in many ages, is to reconcile all diver- 
fities. Then they would perfuade you that this 
clafs of men is wholly good, that wholly bad ; or 
that there is no difference between good and bad. 
They may be flirewd men, confidering what they 
have feen, but would be much ftirewder if they 
could know how fmall a part that is of life. We 
may all refer to our boyhood, and recoiled the 
time when we thought the things about us were 
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the type of all things everywhere. That was, 
perhaps, after all no filly princefs who was for 
feeding the famiihing people on cakes. Hiftory 
takes us out of this confined circle of childlike 
thought; and fhows us what are the perennial 
aims, fbuggles, and diflracftions of mankind. 

Hiflory has always been fet down as the efpe- 
cial fludy for flatefhien, and for men who take 
interefl in public affairs. For hiflory is to na- 
tions what biography is to individual men. Hif^ 
tory is the chart and compafs for national endea- 
vour. Our early voyagers are dead : not a plank 
remains of the old fhips that firfl eflayed un- 
known waters ; the fea retains no track ; and were 
it not for the hiflory of thefe voyages contained 
in charts, in chronicles, in hoarded lore of all 
kinds, each voyager, though he were to flart 
with all the aids of advanced civilization (if you 
could imagine fuch a thing without hiflory), 
would need the boldnefs of the firfl voyager. 

And fo it would be with the flatefman, were 
the civil hiflory of mankind unknown. .We live 
to fome extent in peace and comfort upon the 
refults obtained for us by the chronicles of our 
forefathers. We do not fee this without fome 
refleftion. But imagine what a full grown nar 
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tion would be, if it knew no hiftory — like a full 

grown man with only a child's experience. 

The preTent is an age of remarkable expe- 
riences. Vaft improvements have been made in 
feveral of the outward things that concern life 
nearly, from intercourfe rapid as lightning to fur- 
gical operations without pain. We accept them 
all ; flili the difficulties of government, the ma- 
n^ement of ourfelves, our relations with others, 
and many of the prime difficulties of life remain 
but little fubdued. Hiftory ftill claims our in- 
tereft, is ftill wanted to make us think and aft 
with any breadth of wifdom. 

At the fame time, however, that we claim for 
hiftory great powers of inftrudHon, we muft not 
imagine that the examples which it fiimifties will 
enable its readers to anticipate the experience of 
life. An inexperienced man reads that Caefax did 
this or that, but he fays to himfelf, " I am not 
Csfar." Or, indeed, as is moft probable, the rea- 
der has not to rejed the application of the exam- 
ple to himlelf : for from firft to laft, he fees no- 
thing but experience for Csefar in what C^ar was 
doing. I think it may be obferved, too, that 
ffeneral maxims about life gain the ear of the in- 
experienced, in preference to hiflrarical examples. 
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But neither wife fayings, nor hiftorical examples, 
can be underftood without experience. Words are 
only fymbols. Who can know anything foundly 
with re^edt to the complicated afFeAions and 
ftruggles of life, unlefe he has experienced fbme 
of them ? All knowledge of humanity fpreads 
from within. So, in ftudying hiftory, the leflbns 
it teaches muft have fomething to grow round in 
the heart they teach. Our own trials, misfortunes 
and enterprifes are the beft lights by which we 
can read hiftory. Hence it is, that many an hif- 
torian may fee far lefs into the depths of the very 
hiftory he has himfelf written than a man, who, 
having aded and fuiFered, reads the hiftory in 
queftion with all the wifdom that comes from 
aftion and fufFering. Sir Robert Walpole might 
naturally exclaim, " Do not read hiftory to me, 
*' for that, I know, muft be falfe." But if he had 
read it, I do not doubt that he would have feen 
through the film of falfe and inftifficient narrative 
into the depth of the matter narrated, in a way 
that men of great experience can alone attain to. 

2. HOW HISTORY SHOULD BE READ. 

I fuppofe that many who now conned the very 
word hiftory with the idea of dulnefs, woula 
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have been fond and diligent (hidents of hiftory, 
if it had had ^ acce& to their minds. But they 
were fet down to read hiftories which were not 
fitted to be read continuoufly, or by any but 
praAifed ftudents. Some fuch works are mere 
frame work, a name which the author of the 
Statefman applies to them, very good things, per- 
haps, for thdr purpofe, but that is not, to invite 
readers to hiftory. You might almoft as well read 
diftionaries with a hope of getting a fuccinft and 
clear view of language. When, in any narration, 
there is a conftant heaping up of faAs, made 
about equally (ignificant by the way of telling 
them, a hafty delineation of charaders, and all 
the incidents moving on as in the fifth a<ft of a 
confiifed tragedy, the mind and memory refufe 
to be fo treated ; and the reatKng ends in no- 
thing but a very flight and inaccurate acquain- 
tance mth the mere huflc of the hiftory. You 
cannot epitomize the knowledge (hat it would 
take years to acquire, into a few volumes that 
may be read in as many weeks. 

The moft likely way of attrafting men's atten- 
tion to hiftorical fubjeds will be by prefenting 
them with fmall portions of hiftory, of great in- 
tereft, thoroughly examined. This may give 
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them the habit of applying thought and criticifm 
to hiftorical matters. 

For, as it is, how are people interefted in his- 
tory ? and how do they mailer its multitudinous 
aflemblage of fafts? Moftly, perhaps, in this way. 
A man cares about fome one thing, or perfon, or 
event ; and plunges into its hiftory, really wifhing 
to mailer it. This purfuit extends : other points 
of refearch are taken up by him at other times. 
His refearches begin to interfedt. He finds a con- 
nexion in things. The texture of his hiiloric ac- 
quiiitions gradually attains ibme fubilance and 
colour ; and fb at lafl he begins to have fbme dim 
notions of the myriads of men who came, and faw, 
and did not conquer — only ilruggled on as they 
beil might, fome of them — and are not. 

When we are coniidering how hiilory fliould 
be read, the main thing perhaps is, that the per- 
fon reading ihould deiire to know what he is 
reading about, not merely to have read the books 
that tell of it. The moft elaborate and careful 
hiftorian mufl omit, or pafs flightly over, many 
parts of his fubjedl. He writes for all readers, 
and cannot indulge private fancies. But hiflory 
has its particular aipeft for each man : there muil 
be portions which he may be cxpedled to dwell 
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upon. And everywhere, even where the Hifto) 
is raoft laboured, the reader ftiould have Tome- 
thing of the fpirit of refearch which was needful 
for the writer : if only fo much as to ponder well 

♦ the words of the writer. That man reads hiftory, 

or anything dfe, at great peril of being thoroughly 
mifled, who has no perception of any tnjthful- 
nefs except that which can be fiilly afcertained by 
reference to fa.As ; who does not in the leail per- 
ceive the truth, or the reverie, of a writer's flyle, 
I . of his epithets, of his reafoning, of his mode of 

narration. In life our feith in any narration is 
much influenced by the perional appearance, voice, 
% . and gefture of the peribn narrating. There is 

fome part of all thefe things in his writing ; and 
you mull look into that well before you can know 
what feith to give him. One man may make 

Iniiftakes in names, and dates, and references, and 
yet have a real fubftance of truthfulnefe in him, a 
wifti to enlighten himfelf and then you. Another 
may not be wrong in his faAs, but have a decla- 
matory, or Ibphillical, vein in him, much to be 
I guarded agwnil. A third may be both inaccurate 

and untruthfiil, caring not fo much for anything as 
to write his book. And if the reader cM-es only 
to read it, fad work they make between them of 
the memories of former days. 
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In ftudying Kiftory, it muft be borne in mind^ 
that a knowledge is neceflary of the ftate of man- 
ners, cuftoms, wealth, arts and fcience, at the 
different periods treated of. The text of civil 
hiftory requires a context of this knowledge in 
the mind of the reader. For the fame reafon, 
fome of the main fadls of the geography of the 
countries in queftion fhould be prefent to him. 
If we are ignorant of thefe aids to hiftory, all 
hiftory is apt to feem alike to us. It becomes 
merely a narrative of men of our own time, in 
our own country. And then we are prone to 
expeft the fame views and condudt from them 
that we do from our contemporaries. It is true 
that the heroes of antiquity have been reprefented 
on the ftage in bag- wigs, and the reft of the cof- 
tume of our grandfathers ; but it was the great 
events of their lives that were thus told — the crifes 
of their paflions — and when we are contemplating 
the reprefentation of great paflions and their con- 
fequences, all minor imagery is of little momenta 
In a long-drawn narrative, however, the more we 
have in our minds of what concerned the daily 
life of the people we read about, the better. And, 
in general, it may be faid that hiftory, like tra- 
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veiling, ghres a return in proportion to the know- 
ledge that a man brings to it. 




3. BY WHOM HISTORY SHOULD BE WRITTEN. 

Before entering direftly on this part of the fub- 
jeft, it i& defirable to confider a little the difficul- 
ties in the way of writing hiftory. We all know 
the difficulty of getting at the truth of a matter 
which happened yefterday, and about which we 
can examine the living adtors upon oath. But in 
hiftory the moft fignificant things may lack the 
moft important part of their evidence. The 
people who were making hiftory were not think- 
ing of the convenience of future writers of hiftory, 
Oft?eh the hiftorian liiUft contrive to get his infight 
into ma;tters from evidence of men and things 
which is like bad piftures of them. The con- 
temporary, if he knew the man, faid of the pic- 
ture, " Tfliould have known it, but it has very 
^^ little of him in it." The poor hiftorian, with 
no original before him, has to fee through the 
bad pifture into the man. Then, fuppofing our 
hiftorian rich in well-feledled evidence, I fay, 
well^feledled, becaufe, as ftudents tell us, for 
an hiftorian, one authority is of the fame 
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weight as another, provided they are both of the' 
fame age ; ftill, how difficult is narration even to 
the man who is rich in well-feledled evidence. 
What a tendency there is to round off a narrative 
into falfehood ; or elfe by parenthefes to deftrby 
its pith and continuity. Again, the hiftorian 
knows the end of many of the tranfadions he 
narrates. If he did not, how differently often he 
would narrate them. It would be a moft inftruc- 
tive thing to give a man the materials for the 
account of a great tranfaftion, flopping fhort of 

• 

the end, and then fee how different would be his 
account from the ordinary ones. Fools have been 
hardly dealt with, in the faying that the event is 
their mafler (" eventus flultorum magifler"), feeing 
how it rules us all. And in nothing more than 
in hlflory. The event is always prefent to our 
minds; along the pathways to it, the hiftorian 
and the moralift have walked till they are beaten 
pathways, and we imagine that they were fo to 
the men who firft went along them. Indeed we 
almoft fancy that thefe anceftors of ours, looking 
along the beaten path, forefaw the event as we 
do ; whereas they moftly ftumbled upon it fud- 
denly in the foreft. This knowledge of the end 
we muft, therefore, put down as one of the moft 




dangerous pitfalls which befet the writers of hifJ 
tory. Then confider the difficulty in the " com- 
pofition," to ule an artift's word, of our hiftorian's 
pidure. Before both the artift and the hiftorian 
lies nature as far as the horizon ; how fhaJl they 
choofe that portion of it which has fome unity 
and which ftiall reprefent the reft ? What method 
is needful in the grouping of fai5ts ; what learning, 
what patience, what accuracy ! 

By whom then fhould hiftory be written ? In 
the firft place, by men of fome experience in real 
life : who have aiited and fuffered ; who have 
been in crowds, and {een, perhaps felt, how 
madly men can care about nothings ; who have 
obferved how much is done in the world in an 
uncertain manner, upon fudden impulfes and very 
little reafon ; and who, therefore, do not think 
themfelves bound to have a deep-laid theory for 
all things. They fhould be men who have ftudied 
the laws of the affeiftions, who know how much 
men's opinions depend on the time in which they 
livci how they vary with their age, and their 
pofition. To make themfelves hiftorians, they 
fliould alfo have confidered the combinations 
amongft men and the laws that govern fuch 
things ; for there are laws. Moreover, our hif- 
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torians, like moft men who do great things, muft 
combine in themfelves qualities which are held to 
belong to oppofite natures; muft at the fame 
time be patient in refearch and vigorous in ima- 
gination, energetic and calm, cautious and enter- 
prifing. Such hiftorians, wife, as we may fuppofe 
they will be, about the affairs of other men, may, 
let us hope, be fufficiently wife about their own 
affairs, as to underftand that no great work can be 
done without great labour, that no great labour 
ought to look for its reward. But my reader will 
exclaim as Raffelas to Imlac, on hearing the re- 
quifites for a poet, " Enough ! thou haft con- 
vinced nie that no human being can ever be an 
hiftorian. Proceed with thy narration." 






4. HOW HISTORY SHOULD BE WRITTEN. 

One of the firft things in writing hiftory is for 
the hiftorian to recoiled that it is hiftory he is 
writing. The narrative muft not be opprefled by 
refledlions, even by wife ones. Leaft of all fhould 
the hiftorian fuffer himfelf to become entangled 
by a theory or a fyftem. If he does, each fad 
is taken up by him in a particular way : thofe 
fadls that cannot be fo handled ceafe to be his 
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fai5ts, and thole that offer themfelves conveniently 
are received tQO fondly by him. 

Then, although our hiftorian muft not be 
maftered by iyftem, he muft have Ibme way of 
taking up his feAs, and of claffifying them. They 
muft not be mere ilblated units in his eyes ; elfe 
he is mobbed by them. And a man in the midft 
of a crowd, though he may know the names and 
nature of all the crowd, cannot give an account 
of their doings. Thole who look down from the 
houletop muft do that. 

But, above all things, the hiftorian muft get 
out of his own age into the time in which he is 
writing. Imagination is as much needed for the 
hiftorian as the poet. You may combine bits of 
books with other bits of books, and lb make ibme 
new combinations, and this may be done accu- 
rately, and, in general, much of the fubordinate 
preparation for hiftory may be accomplifhed with- 
out any great eiFort of imagination. But to write 
hiftory, in any large fenfe of the words, you muft 
be able to comprehend other times. You muft 
know that there is a right and wrong which is not 
your right and wrong, but yet ftands upon the 
right and wrong of all ages and all hearts. You 
muft alio appredate the outward life and colours 
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of the period you write about. Try to think how 
the men you are telling of would have fpent a day, 
what were their leading ideas : what they cared 
about. Grafp the body of the time, and give it 
to us. If not, and thefe men could look at your 
hiftory, they would fay, " This is all veary well ; 
" we dare fay fome of thefe things did happen ; 
*' but we were not thinking of thefe things all 
" day long. It docs not reprefent us," 

After enlarging upon this great requlfite, ima- 
gination, it feems fomewhat prolaic to come down 
to ikying that hiftory requires accuracy. .But I 
think I hear the fighs, and founds more harfll 
than fighingj of thofe who have ever inveftigated 
any thing, and found by dire .experience the de- 
plorable inaccuracy which prevwls in the world. 
And, therefore, I would fay to the hiftorian almoft 
as the firft fuggeftion, " Be accurate; do not make 
" falfe references, do not mif-ftate: luid men, if 
" they get no light from you, will not execrate 
" you. You will not ftand in the way and have 
" to be explained and got rid of." 

Another moft important matter in writing hif- ^ 

tory and that indeed in which the art lies, is the -,t 

method of narrating. This is a thing almoft be- '' 

yond rules, like the atfhual execution in mufic or 
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painting. A man might have fairnefs, accuracy, 
an infight into other times, great knowledge of 
fads, fome power even of arranging them, and 
yet make a narrative out of it all, fo protradted 
here, fo huddled together there, the purpofe fo 
buried or confufed, that men would agree to ac- 
knowledge the merit of the book and leave it un- 
read. There muft be a natural line of aflbciations 
for the narrative to run along. The feparate 
threads of the narrative muft be treated feparately, 
and yet the fubjedt not be dealt with fedtionally, 
for that is not the way in which the things oc- 
curred. The hiftorian muft, therefore, beware 
that thofe diviiions of the fubjeft which he makes 
for ouf eafe and convenience, do not induce him 
to treat his fubjedl in a flimfy manner. He muft 
not make his ftory eafy where it is not fo. 

After all, it is not by rule that a great hiftory 
is to be written. Moft thinkers agree that the 
main objedl: for the hiftorian, is to get an infight 
into the things which he tells of, and then to tell 
them with the modefty of a man who is in the 
prefence of great events ; and muft {peak about 
them carefully, fimply, and with but little of him- 
felf or his affedions thrown into the narration. 
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5. HOW GOOD WRITERS OF HISTORY SHOULD BE 
CALLED FORTH, AIDED, AND REWARDED. 

Mainly, by hiftory being properly read. The 
diredl ways of commanding excellence of any 
kind are very few, if any. When a ftate has found 
out its notable men, it fhould reward them, and 
will fhow its worthinefs by its meafure and mode 
of reward. But it cannot purchafe them. It may 
do fomething in the way of aiding them. In 
hiftory, for inftance, the records of a nation may 
be difcreetly managed, and fome of the minor 
work, therefore, done to the hand of the hiftorian. 
But the moft likely method to enfure good hifto- 
rians, is to have a fit audience for them. * And 
this is a very difficult mutter. In works of gene- 
ral literature, the circle of perfons capable of judg- 
ing is large : even in works of fcience or philo- 
fophy, it is confiderable : but in hiftory, it is a 
very confined circle. To the general body of 
readers, whether the hiftory they read is true or 
not, is in no way perceptible. It is quite as amu- 
fing to them when it is told in one way, as in ano- 
ther. There is always mifchief in error ; but in 
this cafe the mifchief is remote, or feems fo. For 
men of ordinary culture, even if of much intelli- 
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gence, the difficulty of difcerning what is true or 
falfe in the hiflwries they read, makes it a matter 
of the higheft duty for thofe few perfons who 
can give us criticifm on hiftorical works, at leaft 
to fave us from infolent and mendacious carelefl^ 
nefs in hiftorical writers, if not by jult encourage- 
ment to fecure for nations fbme refults not alto- 
gether unworthy of the great enterprife which 
the writing of hiftory holds out Itfelf to be. 
" Hujus enim fidei exempla majorum, viciftitu- 
" dines renmi, fundamenta prudentise civilis, 
" hominum denique nomen et fama commilTa 
«funt.''» 



Ellesmere. Juft wait a minute for me, and do not 
talk about the ElTay till I come back, I am going for 
Anftcr's Fauft. 

DuNSFORD. What has Ellefmere got in his head ? 

MiLVERTON. I fee. There is a paflage where Fauft, 
in his moft difcontcnted mood, falls foul of hiftory — in 
his talk to Wagner, if I am not miftaken. 

* Bacon dc Augmentis Sci 
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DuNSFORD. How beautiful it is this evening ! Look 
at that yellow green near the funfet. • 

MiLVERTON. The very words that Coleridge ]ufes. 
I always think of them when I fee that tint, 

DuNSFORD. I dare fay his words were in my mind, 
but I have forgotten what you allude to. 

MiLVERTON. 

Lady ! in this wan and heartlefs mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throftle woo'd. 

All this long ere, fo balmy and ferene. 
Have I been gazing on the weftem iky. 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 
And ftill I gaze — and with how blank an eye I 
And thofe thin clouds above, in flakes and bars. 
That give away their motion to the ftars ; 
Thofe ftars, that glide behind them or between. 
Now rparkling, now bedimmed, but always feen : 
Yon crefcent Moon as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudlefs, ftarlefs lake of blue j 

1 fee them all fo excellently fair, 

I fee, not feel how beautiful they are ! 

DuNSFORD. Admirable ! In the " Ode to Dejec- 
tion,** is it not ? where, too, there are thofe lines, 

O Lady I we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature live. 

MiLVERTON. But here comes EUefmere with trium- 
phant look. You look as jovial, my dear EUefmere, as 
if you were a Bentley that had found out a falfe quan- 
tity in a Boyle. 

Ellesmere. Liftenand perpend, my hiftorical friends. 

To us, my friend, the times that are gone by 
Are a myfierious bpok, fealed with feven feals : 
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That whfch you call the fpirit of ages pift 
Is but, in truth, the fpiric of fome few authors 
In which thofe ages are beheld reflefled. 
With what diftortioB ftrange heaven only knows. 
Oh I often, what a toilfome thing it is 
This ftudy of thbe, at the ftrft glance we fly it, 
A mals of things confiifedly heaped together ; 
A lumber-room of dufty documents, 
Fumiflied with all approved court-precedents. 
And old traditional maxims ! Hillory I 
Fa£b diamatifed fay rather — aflion— plot — 
Sentiment, every thing (he writer's own. 
As it beft fits the web-work of his ftory. 
With here and there a folitary (aft 
W Of confequence, by thofe grave chroniclers, 

fc>- Pointed with many a moral apophthegm, 

*■' And wife old faws, learned at the puppct-fliows. 

t^, MiLVERTON. Yes : admirable lines : they defcribe to 

r , the life the very feults we have been confidering as the 

.'.^ faults of badly written hiftories, I do not fee that they 

^ do much more. 

'-, Ellesmere. 

" To us, my friend, the times that are gone by 
Are a myfterious book " — 

MiLVERTON. Thofe two firft lines are the full ex- 

preffion of Fauft's difcontent — unmeafured, as in the 

prcfcnce of a weak man who could not check him. But, 

if you come to look at the matter clofely, you will fee 

^ that the time prefcnt is alfo in fome fenfc a fealed book 

» to us. Men that we live with daily we often know as 

W ■ little of as we do of Julius Ca:lar I was going to fay — 

ffit but we know much lefs of them than of him. 
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Ellesmere. I did not mean to fay that Fauft fpoke 
my fentiments about hiftory in general. Still th*ere are ^ 
periods of hiftory which we have very few authors to 
tell us about, and I dare fay in fome of thofe cafes the 
colouring of their particular minds gives us a falfe idea 
•of the whole age they lived in. 

DuNSFORD. This may have happened, certainly. 

MiLVERTON. We muft be careful not to expe£i: too 
much from the hiftory of paft ages, as a means of un- 
derftanding the prefent age. There is fomething wanted 
befides the preceding hiftory, to underftand each age. 
Each individual life may have a problem of its own, 
which all other biography, accurately fet down for us, 
might not enable us to work out. So of each age. It 
has a fomething in it not known before, and tends to a 
refult which is not down in any books. 

DuNSFORD. Yet hiftory muft be of greateft ufe in 
difcerning this tendency. 

Ellesmere. Yes ; but the Wagner fort of pedant 
would get entangled in his round of hiftory — in his hiA 
torical refemblances. 

DuNSFORD. Now, Milverton, if you were called upon 
to fay what are the peculiar charafteriftics of this age, 
what fliould you fay ? 

Ellesmere. One of Dunsford*s queftions, this, re- 
quiring a ftout quarto volume with notes, in anfwer.^ 

Milverton. I would rather wait till I was called 
upon. I am apt to feel, after I have left off" defcribing 
the chara6J:er of any individual man, as if I had only 
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juft begun. And I do not fee the extent of djfcourfe 
that would be needful in attempting to give the charac- 
teriftics of an age. 

EllesmeAE. I think you are prudent to avoid an- 
swering Dunsfbrd's queftion. For my own part I ftiould 
prefer giving an account of the age we live in, after wc 
have come to the end of it — in the true hiftorical faftiion. 
And fo, Dunsford, you muft wait for my notions. 

DuNSFORD. I am afraid, Milverton, if you were to 
write hiftory, you would never make up your mind to 
condemn anybody. 

Milverton. I hope I fhould not be fo inconclufive. 
I certainly do diflike to fee any charailer, whether of a 
living or a dead perfon, difpofed of in a fummary way, 

Ellesmere. For once I will come to the refcue of 
Milverton, I really do not fee that a man's behef in 
the extent and variety of human charafler, and in the 
difficulty of appreciating the circumftanccs of life, fhould 
prevent him from writing hiftory — from coming to Ibmc 
conclufions. Of courfc fuch a man is not likely to 
write a long courie of hiftory ; but ^at I hold has been 
a frequent error in hiftorians — that they have taken up 
fubjeifts too large for them. 

Milverton. If there is as much to be feid about 
men's charaiAer and conduA as I think there moftly is, 
wny fhould we be content vrith fhallow views of them ? 
Take the outward form of thefe hills and valleys before 
us. When we have feen them a few times, we think we 
know them, but are quite miftaken. Approaching from 
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another quarter, it is almoft new ground to us. It is a 
long time Before you maftcr the outward form and fem- 
blance of any finall piece of country that has much life 
and diverfity in it. I often think of this, applying^ it to 
our little knowledge of men. Now look there a mo- 
ment ; you fee that houfe : clofe behind it, is apparently 
a barren trafl:. In reality there is nothing of the kind 
there. A fertile valley, with a great river in it, as you 
know, is between that houfe and the moors. But the 
plane of thofe moors and of the houfe is coincident from 
our prefent point of view. Had we not, as educated 
men, fome diftruft of the conclufions of our fenfes, we 
fhould be ready' to Iwear that there was a lonely houfe 
on the bordef of the moors. It is the fame in judging 
of men. We fee a man connefted with a train of aftion 
which is really not near him, abfolutely foreign to him 
perhaps, but in our eyes that is what he is always con- 
nefted with. If there were hot a being who under- 
ftands us immeafurably better than other men can, im- 
meafurably better than we do ourfelves, we fhould be 
badly ofF. 

Such precautionary thoughts as thefe muft be ufeful, 
I contend. They need not make us indifferent to cha- 
rafter, or prevent us from forming judgments where we 
muft form them, but they fhow us what a wide thing 
we are talking about, when we are judging the life and 
nature of a man. 

Ellesmere. I am fure, Dunsford, you are already 
convinced : you feldom want more than a flight pretext 
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for going over to the charitable fide of things. Yol 
are only afraid of not dealing ftoutly enough with bad 
things and people. Do not be afraid though. As long 
as you have me to abufe, you will fay many iinjufl 
things againll me, you know, fo that you may wafte 
yourieif in good thoughts about the reft of the world, 
pad and prefent. Do you know the lawyer's ftory I had 
in my mind, then ? ^' Many times when I have had a 
" good cafe," he faid, " I have l^ed ^ but then I have 
" often fiicceeded with bad cafes. And fo juftice is 
" done," 

MiLVERTON. To return to the fubjedl. It is not a 
fort of equalizing want of thought about men that I de- 
fire : only not to be rafh in a matter that requires all 
our care and prudence. 

DuNSFORD. Well, I believe I am won over. But 
now to another point. I think, Milverton, that you 
have laid hardly anything about the ufe of hiftory as an 
incentive to good deeds, and a difcouragement to evil 
ones. 

Milverton. I ought to have done fo. Bolingbroke 
gives in his " Letters on Hiftory," Talking of this point, 
a pafl^e from Tacitus, " Prjecipuum munus annalium " 
— can you go on with it, Dunsfbrd ? 

DuNSFORD. Yes, I think I can. It is a pafiage I 
have often feen quoted, *' Pnecipuum munus annalium 
" reor, ne virtutes fileantur ; utque pravis di£tis faftilque 
" ex poftcritate et in&mid metus fit." 

Ellesmere. Well done; Dunsfbrd may have in- 
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vented it though, for aught that we know, Milverton ; ^ 
and be pafEng himfelf ofF upon us for Tacitus. 

Milverton. Then Bolingbroke goes on to fay, (I 
wifli I. could give you his own flowing words) that the 
great duty of hiflory is to form a tribunal like that 
amongft the Egyptians which Diodorus tells of, where 
both common men and princes were tried after their 
deaths, and received appropriate honour or dilgrace. 
,- The fentence was pronounced, he fays, too late to cor- 
reft or to recompenfe ; but it was pronounced in time 
to render examples of general inftruftion to mankind. 
Now, what I was going to remark upon this, is, that 
Bolingbroke underftates his cafe. Hiftory well written 
is a prefent correftion, and a foretafle of recompenfe, to 
the man who is now flruggling with difficulties and 
temptations, now overcaft by calumny and cloudy mif- 
reprefentations. 

Ellesmere. Yes : many a man makes an appeal to 
pofterity, which will never come before the court ; but 
if there were no fuch court of appeal — 

Milverton. A man's convidlion that juflice will be 
done to him in hiftory is a fecondary motive, and not 
one which, of itfelf, will compel him to do juft and 
great things ; but, at any rate it forms one of the be- 
nefits that flow from hiftory, and it becomes ftronger as 
hiftories are better written. Much may be laid againft 
care for faine : much alfo againft care for prefent repute. 
There is a diviner impulfe than either at the doing of 
any actions that are much worth doing. As a correc- 
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tion, bowever, this anticipation of the judgment of his- 
tory may really be very powerful. It is a great enlighten- 
ment of confcience, to read the opinions of men on deeds 
fimilar to thofe we are engaged in, or meditating. 

DuNSFORD. I think Bolingbroke's idea, which I ima- 
gine was more general than yours, is more important : 
namely that this judicial proceeding, mentioned by Die- 
dorus Siculiis, gave itgnificant leflbns to all people, not 
merely to thofe who had any chance of having their 
names in hiftory. 

MiLVERTON. Certamly : for this is one of B<Jiilg* 
broke's chief points, if I recoUeft rightly. 

£ll£SM£R£. Our conver&tions are much better 
things than your eflays, Milverton. 

MiLVERTON. Of courfe, I am bound to fey fo : but 
what made you think of that now ? 

Ellesmere. Why, I was thinking how in talk we 
can know exaftly where we agree or differ. But I 
never like to interrupt the eflay. I never know when 
it would come to an end if I did. And fo it fwims on 
like a fermon, having all its own way : one cannot put 
in an awkward queftion in a weak part, and get things 
looked at in various ways. 

DuNSFORD. I fuppofe, then, EUefmere, you would 
like, to interrupt fermons. 

Ellesmere*. Why, yes, fometimes— do not throw 
flicks at me, Dunsford. 

DuNSFORD. Well, it is abfiird to be angry with you ; 
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becaufe if you long to interrupt Milverton witji his 
cautious perhapfes and probablys, of courfe you will be 
inipatient with difcourfes which do, to a certain extent, 
afTume that the preacher and the hearers are in unifbn 
upon great matters. 

Ellesmere. . I am afraid to fay anything about 
fermons, for fear of the argumentum baculinum from 
Dunsibrd; but many eflay writers, like Milverton, 
delight to wind up their paragraphs with complete little 
aphorifins — fliutting up fomething certainly, but (hutting 
out fomething too. I could generally paufe upon them 
a little. 

Milverton. Of courfe one may err, Ellefmere, in 
too much aphorifing as in too much of anything. But 
your argument goes againfl all expreflion of opinion, 
which muft be incomplete, efpecially when dealing with 
matters that cannot be circumfcribed by exa£): definitions. 
Otherwife, a code of wifdom might be made which the 
fool might apply as well as the wifefl man. Even the 
he& proverb, though often the expref&on of the widefl 
experience in the choicefl language, can be thoroughly 
mifapplied. It cannot embrace the whole of the fubje£b, 
and apply in all cafes like a mathematical formula. Its 
wifdom lies in the ear of the hearer. 

« 

Ellesmere. Well, I do not know that there is 
anjrthing more to fay about the eflay. I fuppofe you 
are aware, Dunsford, that Milverton does not intend to 
give us any more efTays for fbme time.- He is diftref&ng 
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his mind about (btne faSts which he wants to afcertain 
before he will read any more to us. I imagine we are 
to have ibmething hiftorical next. 

MiLVERTON. Something in which hiftorical records 
are ufeful. 

Ellesmere. Really it is wonderful to fee how beau- 
tifully human nature accommodates itfelf to anything, 
even to the liftening to eflays. I ihall mifi them. 

MiLVERTON. You may mifs the talk before and 
after. 

Ellesmere. Well, there is no knowing how much 
of that is provoked (provoked is a good word, is it not ?) 
by the effays. 

DuNSFORD. Then, for the prefent, we have come to 
an end of our readings. 

MiLVERTON. Yes ; but I truft at no diftant time to 
have Ibmething more to try your critical powers and 
patience upon* I hope that that old tower will yet fee 
us meet together here on many a funny day, difcuffing 
various things in friendly council. 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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